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Salute to Africa's 
Biggest New Nation 


(See Unit on Nigeria) 





Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 


Pretty Mary Jane Diehl of Canfield, Ohio, stitched 
her way to fame, fashion and France with this hand- 
some brown and white wool herringbone suit. She 
outsewed all other contenders in the Misses and 
Mrs. Division with Vogue Pattern #5029 to win 
$1000 and a trip to Paris Couture houses. 

Over 60,000 girls aged 10 to 21 entered the con- 
test. And 5,000 of them took home local prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines. 
The 15 top winners (5 from each Division) came to 
New York for an all-expense-paid round of judging, 
plays and sight-seeing. 

Watch for next year’s contest announcement in 
your favorite magazines. The winner could be YOU 
...if you invest $10, some time, and a few yards of 
material in the SINGER Contest Dressmaking Course 
(eight 24-hour lessons). Make your dress while 
you learn to sew the easy SINGER way. And perhaps 


we ll be wishing YOU Bon Voyage. 
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wowed 


Teen Winner— 15-year-old Tween Winner — Frances 

SINGER SEWING CENTERS Texas belle, Cheryl Ann Little | Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell- 
of San Antonio won United aire, Texas, lass, sewed up top 

* — Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. States Tour and $600 with this prize of U. S. Tour and $400. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. black and white checked wool She made her green wool dress 
suit. Vogue #1637. from Simplicity Pattern#3541. 





Over 15,000,000 students and teachers have already 
switched to Sheaffer’s Cartridge Fountain Pen. It’s 


; the modern way to write... fills the clean new way 

a with unbreakable cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 

. that can be dropped into the barrel by either end. 
. And Skrip cartridges hold more ink 

than any other cartridge in the world. 


You know, nothing writes as well as a 
real fountain pen...and no fountain 


Gyre y pen fills more neatly and quickly than 
, Sheaffer’s all-new Cartridge Pen. 
a- Choose yours today from five smart 

¥ colors—black, blue, green, grey or red. 


$ 95 with two free Skrip cartridges. Set with matching 
My new Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen never even goes near ar sulaie ene te cit Gaede ast om 


manent colors at 5 for 49¢ 12 for 98¢ 


an ink bottle. It fills with handy, leakproof cartridges of Skrip 

writing fluid, that I carry right in my pocket’’...says student , 

leader David Keown. Dave is a junior at Broad Ripple High aa EAFFE 

School in Indianapolis, Indiana. He maintains a “B” average... ® 

is a member of the Math-Science Club, Junior Achievement, Hi-Y, 

and Future Business leaders. He also runs cross-country for the ; CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN 
© 1961, W.A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA 

arsity track team. SHEAFFER PENS, MAICO HEARING AIDS 
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If you need a ballpoint too...then, here’s today’s Big Ballpoint Buy! SHEAFFER’S eouler Value 
STUDENT SPECIAL (for a limited time only). Includes: regular $2.49 Ballpoint (com- $ 8 N W ¢ 
plete with refill), plus an extra 79¢ refill and an “Improve Your Handwriting’”’ Booklet. 
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Wide World photo 
WHAT’S NEW? Pierre Salinger briefs 
the press on President Kennedy’s doings. 


HE SPEAKS FOR THE PRESIDENT 


EX-NEWSPAPERMAN Pierre Sal- 
inger has taken on the most impor- 
tant reporting job of his short but 
highly successful career. His assign- 
ment: A day-to-day account of the 
activities of President John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

As the President's Press Secretary, 
Mr. Salinger will be responsible for 
keeping U. S. newspapers informed 
about everything the President does, 
says,—and thinks! 

In addition to the usual press con- 
ferences, it will be Mr. Salinger’s job 
to “stage-manage” President Ken- 
nedy’s television appearances. 

At 35, the jovial new Press Sec- 
retary is the youngest man in history 
to hold this post. But that’s no sur- 
prise to his friends. It seems he’s 
been wearing a “youngest ever” label 
for most of his life. 

A native of San Francisco, Salinger 
was somewhat of a child prodigy. He 
gave his first piano recital at Toron- 
to’s International Exposition in 1932 
—at the age of six. 

He also proved to be a prodigious 
student, graduating from high school 
at 15. Two years later, Salinger 
joined the Navy, and when he was 
19, became commander of a subma- 
rine chaser in the Pacific—one of the 
youngest skippers in World War II. 

After the war, he embarked on his 
newspaper career. By the time he 
was 25, he had worked his way up to 
night city editor of the San Fran- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 17. 


cisco Chronicle. But Salinger contin- 
ued to go after big stories even after 
he became editor. He wrote articles 
on labor union racketeering and 
turned many of his facts over to Rob- 
ert Kennedy, the President's younger 


- brother, who was then investigating 


labor racketeering for the U. S. Sen- 
ate. 

Last year, when John F. Kennedy 
announced his candidacy for the 
Presidency, he named Salinger as his 
chief press aide. 

Since then, Salinger has had to 
learn—for the first time in his career— 
how to answer questions rather than 
ask them. And he’s done pretty well 
at that—except once. 

After the birth of the President's 
son, last December, Salinger called 
a press conference to announce the 
good news. “What does the baby 
look like?” demanded one reporter. 
Salinger, who has a girl and two 
boys of his own, stammered, “Oh... 
it looks like . . . like a baby!” 


MEXICAN MIRTH MAKER 


A FEW YEARS AGO a boy lay 
dying in a hospital ward in Mexico 
City. He had only one wish—to see 
the great comic, Cantinflas. 

When Cantinflas heard of this re- 


Columbia Pictures phote 
PEPE AND HIS PAL: Cantinflas as he 
appears in his newest U. S. film, Pepe. 


quest he canceled a TV show, rushed 
to the hospital, and spent an entire 
night at the boy’s side. The following 
morning the boy died—with a smile 
on his lips. 

Cantinflas (pronounced cahn- 
TEEN-flas) is today the idol of mil- 
lions of Latin Americans. His films 
are shown wherever Spanish is spo- 
ken. With a yearly income of about 
$1,500,000 he is probably the world’s 
highest-paid entertainer. 

Yet, for much of his 49 years Can- 
tinflas knew only poverty. He was 
born Mario Moreno, the sixth in a 
family of 15 children. Mario grew up 
in the slums of Mexico City where 
hunger was his constant companion. 

In his early teens Mario left home 
and joined a traveling circus as a 
clown. During one performance, the 
circus announcer was taken ill. Mario 
was asked to replace him. Seized 
with stage fright, he forgot his lines 
and began to ad lib. At first the au- 
dience smiled, then they giggled, 
finally they laughed—long and hard. 
When Mario finished, the applause 
was deafening. The circus clown had 
become a comedian. 

In the years that followed Mario 
assumed the name of Cantinflas and 
embarked on a successful stage and 
screen career. His “act” was always 
basically the same. He portrayed a 
stuttering peasant in patched pants 
who muddles his way into and out 
of trouble with unfailing good hu- 
mor. To millions, Cantinflas became 
the symbol of “the little guy”"—every- 
where. 

Today Cantinflas lives a life of lux- 
ury. He owns seven cars, five homes, 
and an airplane. But Cantinflas has 
never forgotten the poverty of his 
youth. He gives away an estimated 
65 per cent of his income to those 
in need. 

During the past 20 years his films 
have broken all box-office records 
south of the border. In 1956 Cantin- 
flas made his American screen debut 
in Around the World in Eighty Days. 
This year U. S. movie audiences can 
see him in his second Hollywood 
film, Pepe. There, too, he plays the 
part of the “fall guy’—a role that 
has universal appeal. 
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Wide World 


OATH OF OFFICE: John F. Kennedy is sworn in as the 35th President of the 
United States. Chief Justice Earl Warren (left) administers the oath while James 


R. Browning, clerk of the Supreme Court, holds Bible (at center). 


Dignitaries, 


including Vice-President Lyndon B. Johnson (at right), watch the solemn ceremony. 


S 20-degree cold borne on a brisk 
wind nipped at the noses of as- 
sembled dignitaries, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States removed his 
overcoat, squared his shoulders, and 
addressed himself to the future of his 
nation and the world: 

“Let the word go forth from this 
time and place, to friend and foe 
alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans— 
born in this century, tempered by war, 
disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, 
proud of our ancient heritage. es 

In an Inaugural Address that won 
wide praise for its eloquence and ideal- 
ism, President Kennedy declared to 
the world America’s intention to “pay 
any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe, in order to assure the survival 
and the success of liberty.” 

And to his own countrymen, the 
President spoke as follows: 

“Now the trumpet summons us again 
—not as a call to bear arms, though 
arms we need—not as a call to battle, 
though embattled we are—but a call 
to bear the burden of a long twilight 


struggle, year in and year out, ‘rejoic- 
ing in hope, patient in tribulation’—a 
struggle against the common enemies 
of man: Tyranny, poverty, disease, and 
war itself .... 

“And so, my fellow Americans: Ask 
not what your country can do for you 
—ask what you can do for your country. 

Though President Kennedy’s address 
was only 1,355 words in_length—far 
shorter than most Inaugural Addresses 
—he was interrupted 14 times by ap- 
plause. He dealt most extensively with 
America’s role in world affairs, but he 
also touched on domestic affairs in call- 
ing for sacrifice and service from the 
American people. 

The speech drew general acclaim 
both at home and abroad. Former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower described it as “fine, 
very fine.” Observers of the inaugural 
ceremony noted that former Vice-Pres- 
ident Nixon rose to extend his hand 
in congratulation at the conclusion of 
the President's address. In Con- 
gress, Republicans and Democrats alike 
joined in praise, using such adjectives 
s “brilliant” and “inspiring.” 

Abroad, the reaction was that the 


: IN-REVIEW. ..) 


Kennedy Administration had gotten off 
to a good start. “Not a single word of 
vain bragging,” commented one Italian 
newspaper, “but not one word of fear.” 
In Britain the London Times said 
Kennedy showed “something of 
Lincoln’s sense of spiritual mission.” 

Messages of congratulation flowed in 
from capitals around the world. Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev cabled his 
hopes for “a radical .improvement in 
relations” between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. Venezuelan President Romulo 
Betancourt expressed his confidence 
that America would follow. a policy of 
“understanding cooperation” toward 
Latin America. 

Although temperatures were frigid, 
the sun shone brilliantly down on the 
inaugural ceremonies in the east portico 
of the Capitol in Washington. But the 
bright sun and blinding glare from the 
eight-inch snowfall which struck the 
capital on inaugural eve sought to rob 
86-year-old poet Robert Frost of his 
big moment in the inaugural program. 

New Englander Frost was invited to 
read his poem, “The Gift Outright,” 
as a part of the inaugural ceremonies. 
It was the first time that a representa- 
tive of the arts had taken part in a 
Presidential inauguration, and Mr. 
Frost recognized this by saying “today 
is for my cause [the arts] a day of days.” 

But sun, wind, and glare combined 
to prevent the poet from reading his 
typewritten introductory remarks. A 
cheer went up from the crowd when 
Mr. Frost told them he could recite 
the poem from memory without need 
of a manuscript. President and Mrs. 
Kennedy later extended their personal 
gratitude to Mr. Frost, who has been 
described as America’s poet laureate, 
for taking part in the ceremonies. 


Ike's ‘‘Farewell’’ 
As John F. Kennedy prepared to 


assume the burdens of the Presi- 
dency, retiring President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower wound up his final week 
in office with a busy schedule. 


Bidding farewell to the nation over 
television and radio, Mr. Eisenhower 
said he wished “the new President 
and all who labor with him Godspeed.” 
He said the American people faced a 
long and difficult struggle for peace in 
the years ahead and urged the nation 
to be vigilant in protecting the Ameri- 
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can system of free government. Spe- 
cifically, the President spoke out 
strongly against permitting undue influ- 
ence to arise from the vast U.S. military 
establishment and the armaments in- 
dustry. Americans, he said, must guard 
against “the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, 
by the military-industrial complex.” 

The President's remarks were unusu- 
ally significant because. of his mili- 
tary background. Many pointed out 
however, that General Eisenhower had 
been a commander in the war against 
Nazi Germany—and that the real Nazi 
power had rested on the German mili- 
tary and the arms industry. 

In his valedictory press conference 
—Mr. Eisenhower's 193rd—he told re- 
porters of his plans for the future: “I 
want to explore my own mind and 
have a bit of perspective in looking at 
these eight years... .In doing that, I 
will possibly do some traveling.” 

When reporters rose to cheer him 
as he left the room, the former Presi- 
dent grinned broadly and raised his 
arms above his head in the now-famous 
‘V’ sign that has become his trademark. 

Earlier in the week the President 
had sent to Congress his budget mes- 
sage for the coming fiscal year (see 
chart). It called for record peacetime 
expenditures of $86,900,000,000, the 
biggest slice—57 per cent—going for 
defense needs. This budget is, how- 
ever, subject to revision by the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

After inaugural ceremonies were 
completed in the capital on Friday, 
Mr. Eisenhower drove with his wife 
to their farm at Gettysburg, Pa. The 
néxt day the Eisenhowers attended a 
“homecoming” celebration sponsored 
by the citizens of Gettysburg. 

For Dwight David Eisenhower, this 


marked the end of 50 years of public 


service, most of it in the uniform of | 


the U.S. Army. He was Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe during World 
War II, then Chief of Staff in Wash- 
ington, before returning to Europe as 
military commander of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
He had alse served a brief period as 
president of Columbia University in 
New York before’ his election to the 
U.S. Presidency in 1952. 


Congo Crisis (Cont'd) 


Congolese leaders were making 
new efforts to damp down the crisis 
that has wracked the Republic of 
the Congo since last summer. 

Representatives of President Joseph 
Kasavubu were scheduled to meet 
with spokesmen for Moise Tshombe, 
President of the Congo’s mineral-rich 
Katanga province. The meeting is ex- 
pected to pave the way for a full-scale 
Kasavubu-Tshombe parley on ways to 
end the unrest gripping the Congo. 

One possibility, according to Kasa- 
vubu backers, would be the redrawing 
of the Congo’s present provincial 
boundaries. These boundaries, drawn 
by the Belgians when they ruled the 


country, did not take tribal divisions . 


into account. The new boundaries 
would divide the country into various 
states, each of them containing semi- 
autonomous (self-governing) units ac- 
cording to tribal divisions. 

Whether or not such a plan would 
reconcile the opposing factions in the 
Congo hinges on the actions of the 
backers of Patrice Lumumba. Once the 
premier of the Congo, Lumumba was 
removed from office by President 
Kasavubu last September and impris- 





Where it comes from. 


Where it will go- 


Wide World 


MONEY MATTER: This chart shows where the tax dollar will come from and how it 


will be spent in the U.S. 
July 1, 


government budget 
1961; ends June 30, 1962), as submitted by 


for fiscal year 1962 (which begins on 
President Eisenhower. 


outgoing 
The new administration may revise record $80.9 billion budget (see story above). 


Wide World 
CONGO PRISONER: Ex-Premier of Congo 
Lumumba is kept under armed guard. 


oned in December. Lumumba was ac- 
cused of being “pro-Soviet” (he had in 
vited “technicians” from Communist 
countries to aid his government) and 
was charged with inciting the Con- 
golese army to rebellion. 

Kasavubu and Lumumba are at 
odds on another point. Lumumba fa 
vors a strong central government for 
the Congo. Kasavubu backs a govern- 
ment of “semi-independent” provinces 
combined in a Congo Federation. 

Though Lumumba has been jailed, 
his supporters remain active. They are 
now said to control more than a third 
of the Congo and to be gaining strength. 
Lumumba himself was recently trans- 
ferred from Leopoldville province to a 
“safer” jail in Katanga province (where 
he has little or no support). During the 
transfer he was reported to have been 
roughed up by his police escort—an act 
which has aroused his supporters. 

Caught in the middle of these ef- 
forts by the Congolese to bring order 
to their country is the 20,000-man 
United Nations force stationed in the 
Congo. Its mission is to keep law and 
order in the country without interfer- 
ing in the Congo's internal political 
problems. 

The U.N. troops, however, have 
been under verbal fire from all sides 
Kasavubu accuses the U.N. of aiding 
Lumumba by not curbing the spread- 
ing influence of Lumumba’s supporters 
The Soviets, who regard Lumumba as 
the legal head of the government, say 
the U.N. troops should curb Kasavubu 
contingents. 

(Watch for Unit on the Republic of 
Congo in the March 15 issue.) 
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Dr. Thomas Dooley in Laos 


Death of Dr. Dooley 


Asians who colled him ‘Dr. Amer- 
ica” joined with Americans in mourn- 
ing the death of young Dr. Thomas 
A. Dooley. 

Dr. Dooley had given up a medical 
practice in America to dedicate his 
life to helping the helpless and minis- 
tering to the needy in Asia, partic- 
ularly in Laos. 

But a day after his 34th birthday 
on January 17, he died of cancer at a 
New York hospital. He knew for a 
year and a half that he was ill. Yet he 
continued to the point of exhaustion 
his work as a medical missionary in 
remote jungle areas of Laos and Viet 
Nam in Southeast Asia. 

In a birthday telegram, outgoing 
President Eisenhower had told the 
young doctor: “It must be a source of 
heartened gratification to realize that 
in so few years you have accomplished 
so much for the good of distant peoples 
and have inspired so many others to 
work for all humanity.” 

Dr. Dooley made his decision to go 
to Asia after serving for two years as 
a volunteer medical officer with the 
Navy from 1954 to 1956. Dr. Dooley 
was assigned to a refugee evacuation 
camp in Haiphong, South Viet Nam 
His job was to help care for some of 
the nearly 600,000 refugees from Com- 
munist North Viet Nam after the for- 
mer French colony was split in two 
as a result of civil war. 

He wroté a best-selling book (De- 
liver Us From Evil) about providing 
“shelter and food, sanitation and some 
human solace” to the refugees. With 
the proceeds and with donations of 
materials from drug firms, he set out 
for Laos with three former Navy med- 


ical corpsmen who had worked with 
him at Haiphong. 

He established a small village hos- 
pital at Nam Tha, a few miles from 
Communist China’s border. The Lao- 
tian government supplied canoes to 
transport equipment. In 1958 Dr. 
Dooley turned over the hospital to 
the Laotian government and estab- 
lished a new hospital 20 miles away. 

Meanwhile, Dr.” Dooley extended his 
own foreign aid program by helping 
to found Medico, a voluntary project 
for raising funds for more medical in- 
stitutions in underdeveloped countries. 
By the end of 1960, Medico had 17 
projects in operation in 12 countries, 
including seven hospitals in Southeast 
Asia. Dr. Dooley personally raised 
$850,000 for Medico by lecture tours 
in the United States. He also con- 
tinued to turn over royalties from his 
books (including the best-sellers, The 
Edge of Tomorrow and The Night 
They Burned the Mountain). 

Some Americans in Southeast Asia, 
including other doctors, criticized Dr. 
Dooley for not having the most mod- 
ern equipment and not using the most 
modern methods in his hospitals. But 
he was revered by those he cared for 
and healed, especially children. And 
he wrote: 

“I believe that it behooves those of 
us who attempt to aid in a foreign 
land to be content with small achieve- 
ments . .. . We must try to build at the 
level of the people, or just one step 
ahead, always planning it so that the 
Asian can ultimately take over.” 


In Brief 


STOCK FIGHT WON. The “battle” 
of Binghamton, Endicott, and Johnson 
City, N.Y., is over. Citizens of those 
three communities won their fight to 
prevent the Endicott Johnson Corpora- 


tion, manufacturer of shoes and the 
area’s largest business, from falling into 
outside hands (see our news review in 
last week's issue). Citizens of the 
“triple cities” had purchased a large 
enough number'‘of stocks (or “shares of 
ownership”) in Endicott Johnson to 
cause an “outside corporation” to give 
up its attempt to buy out the nation’s 
second largest shoe manufacture: 


GOOD NEIGHBORS. The U.S. and 
Canada agreed to a new water treaty 
last month. Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker of Canada came to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to sign the treaty for his 
country. Outgoing President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower signed for the U.S. 

Under the treaty the two countries 
will build power dams and power sta- 
tions along the Columbia River dur- 
ing the next 60 years. The river rises 
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in Canada and flows through Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

(Watch for Unit on Canada coming in 
our April 12 issue.) 


CALM AT GEORGIA U. “Every- 
thing went off without a hitch,” said 
19-year-old Hamilton Holmes following 
his return to the University of Georgia 
as one of that school’s first two Negro 
students. Earlier, the admission of 
Holmes and Charlayne Hunter, 18, had 
touched off a campus demonstration. 
More than half the faculty and student 
body later rebuked the rioters (see 
news review in last week's issue). 


BELGIAN STRIKE ENDS. Socialist- 
led unions in Belgium called off their 
month-long campaign of crippling 
strikes and widespread demonstrations 
designed to protest against a govern- 
ment-sponsored “austerity bill” (see last 
week's news review). The controversial 
bill, which would slash some social 
security benefits and hike taxes, is ex- 
pected to be signed into law soon. 


LONG ROAD TO SCHOOL. Young 
Legson Kayira started out for school 
from his home in Nyasaland, Africa, 
one morning in October, 1958. In due 
course he arrived—two years and thou- 
sands of miles later. 

The story behind the two-year trip 
begins with the young African’s deter- 
mination to continue his education. 
Promised a scholarship by a U.S. col- 
lege (Skagit Valley Junior College in 
Mt. Vernon, Wash.), he started his hike 
from Nyasaland to the U.S. with a 
little money, a Bible, and a few other 
books. Two years and 2,000 weary 
miles later he reached Khartoum in 
Sudan. There, U.S. diplomats helped 
him raise funds for a flight to this 
country—and college. 


UPI 
Student Legson Kayira (see story above) 
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_ CCTHUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 





KEEP IT DULL: For months the Moscow newspaper, 
Leninskoye Znamye, had been under attack by Com- 
munist officials. The charge: Too many entertaining 
features and not enough “political education.” But the 
editors, encouraged by rising circulation figures, con- 
tinued headlong on their merry way—and into disaster. 
In a recent issue, Leninskoye Znamye failed to reprint 
a lengthy letter of praise Sent by Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev to a buckwheat farmer. In place of the 
letter, the paper ran a photo of elk hunters enjoying 
themselves on an outing. The response from the Kremlin 
was swift and almost deadly. Henceforth, Leninskoye 
Znamye is to be staffed only by—“politically-trained 


journalists.” 


SEEING EYE TO EYE: When a girl and a boy look into 
each other's eyes it may not be romance--but just a 
“preliminary personality reading.” So says Dr. Neil P. 
R. Clyde of London, England. If Dr. Clyde is to be 
believed, the color of one’s eyes is a clue to character. 
Blue-eyed persons are clear thinkers, those with brown 
eyes are swayed by their emotions. Couples with eves 
of different colors have the best chance for a successful 
marriage, concludes Dr, Clyde. The reason: “Their con- 
trasting temperaments balance each other out.” 


Wide World photo 


IN LOVE WITH HER WORK: Pretty Pamela Turnure is “very 
excited” about her new job as press secretary to Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy. A native New Yorker, Pamela is only 23 
years old. For the past three years she has worked as a sec- 
retary-receptionist.in the office of a U.S. Senator, and won 
high praise from her former employer—John F. Kennedy. 


Photo by John Gass 


OBJECT OF INTEREST: Sanaa Hassan (center) of the 
United Arab Republic tells Tan Wee Kist (left) of 
Singapore and Pedro Alfonso (right) of Chile what 
every girl knows—that a roomy drawstring handbag is a 
“must” for traveling. The three teens were chosen to 
take part in the 1961 New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools. In all, 37 foreign students were invited 
to spend three months in the United States, to attend 
American high schools and live with American families. 
As guests of Scholastic Magazines, the students will visit 
Washington, D.C. this month. There they will meet 
U. S. Congressmen, talk with government officials, and 
tour the White House. In addition, they will participate 
in weekly forum discussions, broadcast in the New 
York area on Saturday afternoons at 1:30 by WCBS-TV. 
A film of the program will be shown in other areas 
at other times. (Consult your local paper for time and 
station.) All in all, these teens seem certain to have 
an exciting time—on their American Adventure. 


LONG-RANGE IMPROVEMENT: For 28 years Wal- 
lace Jeffery of Keene, New Hampshire, had been 
rankled by the grade he received for penmanship in 
public school. But today he’s a contented man. Recently 
Mr. Jeffery attended a reception for his former teacher, 
Miss Gertrude Merriman. When it came his turn to 
shake her hand, Mr. Jeffery pulled out his old report 
card and asked Miss Merriman to reconsider the grade. 
She did—and changed it from “C” to “B minus.” 


ENDQUOTE: “We can’t cross a bridge until we come to 
it; but I always like to lay down a pontoon ahead of 
time.”"—Bernard Baruch, financier and adviser to Presi- 


dents. 





HE “INDEPENDENCE EXPRESS” 

is hurtling through the « 
of Africa at a dizzying speed 
ever it goes, a new nation is born 
year alone, independence came 
African lands (see map). 

Only a decade ago, Africa was most- 
ly a group of “country estates,” owned 
and operated by Europea 
Today, the list of independent 
nations stands at 27 members. 

Many experts believe that, by the 
end of the 1960's, every African land 
will have gained its independence. But 
most observers also believe that a dose 
of independence alone will be no 
“miracle cure” for all the ills besetting 
the continent. 

In all, Africa covers an more 
than three times that of the United 
States. The 236,000,000 people of Af- 
rica—including 5,000,000 of European 
descent—speak some 700 languages. 

About nine of every 10 Africans, 
however, can neither read nor write. 
Moreover, millions of Africans suffer 
from such disabling diseases as leprosy, 
malaria, and sleeping sickness. And in 
most of Africa an annual income of $50 
to $60 a year is considered “average.” 

Africa needs help from abroad to 
overcome its problems of poverty, il- 
literacy, and disease. Britain and France 
have already spent millions of dollars 
in their African territories (present and 
former) to build hospitals and schools, 
and to develop new industries. 

Within recent years, the U. S. has 
begun its own aid projects for Africa 


mntinent 
Wher- 
Last 


to 17 


powers. 
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ing Africa 


The twilight of colonial rule on the African continent 


is giving way to a new dawn of national independence 


One important project is to bring addi- 
tional African students here to study 
at our colleges. 

But the Communist world, too, has 
its eyes on Africa. To the Reds, Africa 
represents a wide-open field for poten- 
tial expansion and domination. The 
teds are attempting to convince the 
Africans that communism is the “new- 
est-fangled” way to modernize their 
nations rapidly. The fear in the free 
world is that the African nations, re- 
sentful of old-time Western colonialism 
but having no experience with the new- 
style Communist colonialism, will swal- 
low the Red bait. 

Guinea, Ghana, Mali, and the United 
Arab Republic are generally considered 
to be the African nations in which 
Soviet influence” is growing. In con- 
trast, most of the former French colo- 
nies that are now independent mem- 
bers of the French Community are 
usually thought to be “pro-West.” 


“PRO-NEITHER SIDE” 

Most African leaders would prefer 
to be “pro-neither side” in the global 
Cold War. They hope-to use economic 
technical aid, whether this aid 
comes from the Communist or free 
worlds, to build their nations without 
being tied to anybody’s “orbit.” 

The African nations, joined by the 
nations of Asia in a so-called Afro- 
Asian bloc, now form the largest group 
at the United Nations. It is therefore 
likely that the rising voice of Africa 
will assume increasing importance in 


and 


world affairs during the coming years. 

Of late, there have been so many 
“national birthdays” in Africa that it 
has become difficult—if not impossible 
—to keep all the African nations straight 
without some sort of “score card.” There 
are, so to speak, still two Africas: those 
nations which have “made it” (inde- 
pendent Africa) and those still “on 
the way” (colonial Africa). Here’s a 
brief summary of each: 

Independent Nations: Four African 
nations—Egypt (now part of the United 
Arab Republic), Ethiopia, Liberia, and 
the Union of South Africa—have been 
independent for many years. Politically 
speaking, Egypt is perhaps the most 
important of these. For Egypt not only 
seeks to be the leader of the Arab 
Middle East (see Unit on the U.A.R. 
and Other Arab Nations in our Jan, 18 
issue) but hopes to become a leading 
spokesman for the African continent 
as well. 

South Africa, on the other hand, 
has a special problem of its own. There, 
a policy of apartheid (racial “apart- 
ness”) has bred mutual fear and mis- 
trust between the nation’s 12,000,000 
natives and its 3,000,000 citizens of 
Dutch and British descent (see Unit 
on South Africa coming in the April 
5 issue). 

Twenty-three “younger” African na- 
tions have severed their colonial ties 
only since the end of World War II 
in 1945. These include Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, and Guinea (former French colo- 


nies); Togo and Cameroun (formerly 
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French-administered U.N. trust terri- 
tories); Libya and Somalia (one-time 
Italian-governed lands); Sudan, Ghana, 
and Nigeria (formerly British colonies), 
and the Republic of the Congo (former- 
ly the Belgian Congo). Nigeria and 
Somalia are case studies of two African 
lands which made smooth transitions 
from colonial to independent status (see 
Unit on Nigeria in this issue and watch 
for Unit on Somalia in our Feb. 15 
issue). On the other hand, the political 
and sectional rivalries in the tension-torn 
Republic of the Congo has kept that 
nation, and indeed the world, in a 
nervous state for the past six months 
(watch for Unit on the Republic of the 
Congo in our March 15 issue). 

Also among the newer nations are 12 
former French African territories which 
have become self-governing but main- 
tain close diplomatic and economic ties 
with France, as members of the French 
Community. These nations are Mauri- 
tania, Senegal, Mali (formerly called 
the Sudanese Republic), Central African 
Republic, Niger, Upper Volta, Ivory 
Coast, Gabon, Dahomey, Chad, Congo 
Republic (formerly the French Congo. 
See Unit on the Congo Republic com- 
ing in the March 8 issue), and the Ma- 
lagasy Republic (also called the Mal- 
gache Republic. Watch for Unit on the 
Malagasy Republic in the March 1 
issue). 

Colonies: Sizable slices of Africa re- 
main under colonial rule. Some of these 
lands, principally the British colonies, 
are making steady progress toward in- 
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dependence. These include the East 
African colonies of Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, as well as the West Coast 
territories of Sierra Leone and Gambia. 
The march toward full independence 
in the British-controlled Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, however, is 
threatened by rivalries between African 
nationalists and the ruling European 
minority (watch for Unit on the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 
the March 22 issue). 

The route of African independence 
has so far by-passed Angola and Mo- 
zambique, two large territories ruled by 
Portugal; South-West Africa, which is 
administered by the Union of South 
Africa; and Spanish Sahara and minis- 
cule Ifni, two Spanish-governed lands. 

Finally, French Somaliland and Al- 
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geria might be placed under “special 
categories.” French Somaliland is per- 
haps unique in that it chose to remain 
a French colony. But Algeria, wracked 
by a bloody civil war between Moslem 
nationalists and French forces, may be 
gaining ground on eventual self-rule 
(watch for major article on Algeria in 
our next issue). 

The “African express” is now travel- 
ing over the “switch” from colonial rule 
to independence. The routes it chooses 
today may decide whether it will ar- 
rive safely at home stations—or be de- 
railed before the end of the line. Is 
Africa on the right track? 

Beginning with this issue, World 
Week starts its series of seven Units on 
Africa. For our report on Nigeria, please 
turn to the next page. 
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Rich in resources, the 35,000,000 Nigerians are determined 


to make theirs a “have” instead of “have-not” nation 


F NEWSPAPER EDITORS were 

asked to name the most “news- 
worthy” country in Africa last year, 
the Republic of the Congo would 
win the poll hands down. Since it 
became independent in June, it has 
been torn by rebellion and _ tribal 
warfare. 

Yet, despite the Congo’s monopoly 
of the headlines, many observers be- 
lieve that another new nation is 
destined to play a much larger role 
in Africa’s future. 

That nation is Nigeria, which won 
its independence from Britain last 
October 1 (see “Without Riots, With- 
out Hatred,” pp. 16-17). 


A BORN LEADER 

Nigeria has the human and natural 
resources needed for leadership. 
With 35,000,000 people, it is the most 
populous country in Africa. Its agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth make it 
one of the few “underdeveloped” 
nations whose national income is 
growing faster than its population. 


Whether Nigeria lives up to the 
predictions of greatness depends in 
large part on its ability to create “one 
nation out of many.” For one of 
Nigeria’s outstanding characteristics 
is its diversity. 

There are, for instance, about 250 
tribes in Nigeria, speaking 400 differ- 
ent languages and dialects. Since 
English is the only language spoken 
by all educated Nigerians, it is the 
official tongue. 

About 16,000,000 persons in North- 
ern Nigeria are Moslems, who read 
the Koran. Another 8,000,000 Niger- 
ians—mostly southerners—are Chris- 
tians. The rest are pagans, who still 
patronize witch doctors and worship 
hundreds of tribal gods. 

Nigeria is a “crazy quilt” in geog- 
raphy as well. On the map, it ap- 
pears as a shovel-shaped country 
(the size of Texas and Arizona com- 
bined), divided into three distinct 
parts by a giant “Y.” 

The “Y” is formed by the Niger 


and Benue rivers, which converge 


World Week map 


near the center of the country and 
flow into the Atlantic. The rivers 
roughly approximate the boundaries 
of the Northern, Western, and East- 
ern Regions (see map)—each with 
its own way of life. As a Nigerian 
politician once said, “West and East 
Nigeria are as different as is Ireland 
from Germany. The North is as dif- 
ferent from either as China.” 

A whirlwind tour of Nigeria might 
begin with the Atlantic Coast. Here 
the weather report is always “hot 
and humid.” Some places receive 230 
inches of rainfall a year. Because the 
swampy lowlands breed disease- 


» 
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COTTON COUNTRY: On Nigeria’s vast 
northern prairies, the pickings are good. 
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carrying insects, the area has been 
nicknamed “The Fever Coast.” 

Despite its forbidding title, the 
coastal region has been a generous 
benefactor to the Nigerians. In its 
dense, tropical forests are found rub- 
ber trees and mahogany. 

The most valuable tree of all, for 
the Nigerians, is the palm. Agile 
harvesters shinny up the smooth tree 
trunks to gather palm nuts, which 
are then processed into palm oil for 
making soap, candles, and margarine. 
Nigeria leads the world in the export 
of palm products. 

Cocoa is another profitable forest 
crop. One of every eight chocolate 
bars in the world is made from 
Nigerian cocoa. 

Although the forests of the Eastern 
and Western Regions are similar, the 
people are strikingly different. The 


Western Region is the home of the . 


Yorubas, the most “Westernized” of 
all Nigerians. 

The Yorubas are generally traders, 
who like to live in cities. Nigeria's 
capital, Lagos (pop. 400,000), is in 
the Western Region. It is a bustling 
seaport, complete with modern de- 
partment stores, traffic jams—and 
filthy slums. In Lagos’ open-air mar- 
kets, women peddlers carry every- 
thing from alarm clocks to live 
chickens in baskets on their heads. 

Inland from Lagos is Nigeria’s 
largest city, Ibadan (pop. 500,000). 
[badan boasts the first television sta- 
tion in Tropical Africa—featuring 
soap operas and singing commer- 
cials! 

In the Eastern Region, most of the 
people belong to the Ibo tribe. The 
[bos are called “the Scotsmen of 
Africa” because of their shrewd 
business sense. 

Farther north, the tropical forests 
thin out into broad grasslands, or 
savannahs, excellent for grazing 
sheep and cattle. The northern fringe 
of Nigeria is pure desert. 

In the northern prairies, many 
people are nomadic herdsmen. But 
others are farmers, who grow cotton 
and peanuts, the country’s second 
largest export crop. At harvest time, 
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TRANSPLANTED TRADITION: Wigs are a “must” for Nigerian lawyers. 


In Tropical Nigeria: 


A Touch of 


LTHOUGH THE NIGERIANS 

now have a national anthem of 

their own, they won’t forget how to 
sing “God Save the Queen.” 

When Nigeria gained its independ- 
ence last year, it decided to remain 
within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. That means, among other 
things, that Nigerians will continue 
to pay homage to Queen Elizabeth 
Il as “Head of the Commonwealth.” 

Nigeria’s decision to maintain close 
ties with Britain came as no surprise 
to people who have visited the coun- 
try. In some respects, Nigeria is 
more “British” than Canada or Aus- 
tralia. 

In the capital city of Lagos, for 
instance, the streets are crowded 
with British-made cars and bicycles. 
Billboards proclaim the virtues of 
British biscuits. Stores are stocked 
with British goods, whose prices are 
marked in pounds and shillings. And, 
like the British, many Nigerians can’t 
get along without a “spot of tea” in 
mid-afternoon. 

Educated Nigerians speak with a 
cultivated British accent. The 
chances are that they received their 
educations at Oxford or Cambridge 
in England. 

Nigeria’s own University College, 
at Ibadan, is a tropical Oxford. Just 
as in English schools, the older stu- 
dents serve as tutors for the fresh- 
men. 

High schools and grade schools 


also bear the British imprint. In 


the larger cities, students go to 


school dressed in identical white 
uniforms. During their spare time, 
they play traditional English games 
like cricket and soccer. 

If a visiting Englishman is still 
homesick after seeing all these fa- 
miliar sights, he can always pay a 
visit to the Federal House of Rep 
resentatives. He'll find that the 
House bears a ‘striking resemblance 
to the House of Commons in Lon- 
don. 

Every morning that Parliament is 
in session, a voice cries “Mr. Speak 
er!” A sergeant-at-arms in a black 
robe and long, ruffled wig strides to 
the center of the House and lays a 
golden mace on the table. The mace 
symbolizes the authority of the 
Speaker of the House. 

Once the Speaker has rapped his 
gavel and shouted “Ordgg, order!” 
the debate begins. Rach ineesalie 
who rises to speak is greeted with 
cries of “Hear, hear!” from his col 
leagues (and sometimes with shouts 
of “Sit down!” from his opponents). 

Colorful as it is, the pomp in 
Nigeria’s Parliament is only a symbol 
of the most important contribution 
that Britain has made to Nigerian 
life. That contribution was once 
summed up by Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
now governor-general of Nigeria. 

“We give credit to Britain,” Azi 
kiwe said, “for an imperishable 
legacy of the rule of law and .. . 
respect for human dignity and free 
dom.” 

-JeRRY JENNINGS 














That Sure-Fire Magic: 
The Juju Man 
— Wins Again 


: OW THAT IT’S OVER, Nigerian 

eae nationalists wish it had rained 

' on Independence Day last October 
1. They wish the rain had come 
down in buckets, drenching the hon- 
ored guests—and especially Oba 
Alaiyeluwa Adenji Adele II. 

The Oba, or King, is the leading 
tribal chief of Lagos. He is well- 
educated, speaks excellent English, 
and spent 35 years in the civil serv- 
ice. 

Despite his exposure to modern 
life, the Oba believes in juju. That 
is, he thinks that specially prepared 
potions and amulets have a mysteri- 
ous power to influence events. 

Millions of Nigerians are juju en- 
thusiasts, In the open-air bazaars of 
Lagos, rows of stalls offer strange 


visitors can see huge pyramids of 
peanuts, waiting for shipment 

Although the Northern Region is 
more isolated, it has more people 
than the other two regions put to- 
gether. Most Northerners are Hausas. 
But the local chieftains and Moslem 
religious leaders are usually mem 
bers of the Fulani tribe, which con- 
quered the Hausas about 150 years 
ago. 

Northern cities, with their mosqtes 
and minarets, recall The Arabian 
Nights. Kano, an ancient trading 
city, is surrounded by a wall 40 feet 
thick. Outside the wall is one of 
Africa’s bugjest airports. 

The contrast in Kano might sym 
bolize Nigeria’s headlong rush to 
catch up with the modern world 
Nigerian leaders are determined to 
raise their country’s low standard of 
living (per capita income a year is 


only $84). 
DRIVE AGAINST DISEASE 


Poverty is not the only problem; 
another is ill health. Although mod- 
ern health practices have drastically 
cut down on malaria, sleeping sick- 
ness, and yaws, these diseases have 
not yet been stamped out completely. 

An even greater problem is Ni- 
geria’s lack of educated personnel 
When Nigeria became independent, 


items for sale: everything from gi- 
raffe’s ears to crocodile scales. Each 
item is “guaranteed” to bring success 
in business, cure fallen arches, or 
perform some other miracle, 

The Nigerian government is trying 
to make juju a thing of the past. 
Teachers debunk the old beliefs in 
the. classroom, and officials deal 
sternly with juju practitioners: 

All this explains why many Ni- 
gerians wish it had rained that In- 
dependence Day. The Oba, anxious 


it had only 532 native doctors and 
20 graduate engineers. Only 15 per 
cent of the population could read 

To combat ignorance, Nigeria has 
sent 8,000 students to study abroad. 
[t is planning to open several new 
colleges. In the Western Region 
alone, some 1,200,000 children ar 
attending free primary schools. 

Unlike some new nations, Nigeria 
welcomes foreign investors. For in- 
stance, the Shell Oil Company is busy 
drilling new oil wells in the Niger 
Delta. Nigeria is expected to export 
5,000,000 tons of oil a year by 1964. 

In addition, Nigerian mines pro- 
duce sizable amounts of tin, and 95 
per cent of the world’s columbite— 
an alloy used in manufacturing jet 
engines. Nigeria has the only coal 
deposits in West Africa. Iron ore was 
discovered recently. 

To make use of the iron ore, the 
Nigerian government wants to build 
the first steel mill in West Africa. It 
also has bluepriats for a $160,000,000 
hydro-electric dam on the Niger 
River. 

Part of the money for these am- 
bitious projects will come from 
Nigeria itself (its national income 
reached $2,500,000,000 last year, 
double the 1948 figure). But a larger 
share will come from outside sources. 
Britain has loaned its former colony 
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al 


to ward off any thunderstorms, con- 
sulted some juju men. He appro- 
priated $2,800 to pay them for 
preparing the necessary anti-rain 
concoctions, 


Nigerian newspapers accused the 


Oba of setting the country’s progress 
back 25 years, 


But as luck would'have it—for the 


juju men—the skies were blue on 
Independence Day, In the middle of 


the rainy season, at that! 


—Sin GoLDBERG 


$33,600,000, and the World Bank 
has provided a $28,000,000 loan for 
improving the railway system. 

Trains and planes are taking the 
place of river boats, as a main means 
of transport. To visitors, however, 
the most interesting vehicles are the 
“mammy wagons, which run be- 
tween Nigerian villages. These are 
ancient school buses with tarpaulin 
roofs. On the side of each bus, the 
owner has painted an identifying 
motto, such as “God Is Love” or 
“Safe Journey.” 


“THREE-D” ENTERTAINMENT 


Whatever the headaches caused by 
rapid modernization, the Nigerians 
are likely to remain a friendly, easy- 
going people. Their favorite enter- 
tainments are dancing, drumming, 
and durbars. A Northern specialty, 
the durbar resembles a Medieval 
tournament. Riders in long robes and 
chain armor perform breathtaking 
feats of horsemanship—and “camel- 
manship”—before awed crowds. 

The biggest problem of all for 
Nigeria—forging national unity—still 
lies ahead. But the country’s Prime 
Minister, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Ba- 
lewa, believes that the Nigerians 
will come through with flying colors. 
“My people,” he says, “haye a won- 
derful capacity for happiness.” 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR PROGRESS—These student nurses are 


PTX photo 
MEN AT WORK: The sound of hammers 
rings joyfully throughout Nigeria today. 


©. Kosoko from Black Star Nigertan Information Service photo 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES: There’s a 
job waiting for everyone who graduates. 


EAGER FOR EDUCATION: The three R's 
are stepping stones to a brighter future. 





"Without Riots, 
Without Hatred” 


Under British tutelage, Nigeria has made an orderly 


transition from colonial status to independent nationhood 


S CLOCKS struck midnight on 
October 1, 1960, a searchlight 
beam pierced the darkness over the 
city of Lagos, Nigeria. It came to 
rest on a flagpole bearing the Union 
Jack—symbol of the British Empire. 
Drums rolled and cannons roared 
as the Union Jack was hauled down 
from the flagpole. In its place rose 
the green-and-white-striped flag ot 
newly independent Nigeria. 

The ceremony was symbolic of 
Nigeria’s peaceful and orderly trans 
formation from a British possession 
to an independent nation. Unlike 
Belgium, which cut the Congo adrift 
last year with little preparation, 
Britain has been grooming Nigeria 
for independence since World War 
I. 

“The British were good tutors, 
said one Nigerian statesman recently. 
“We have attained our independence 
without riots, without hatred.” 

Nigerian leaders have another rea- 
son for being grateful to their British 
mentors. Without Britain, the coun- 
try of Nigeria would not exist. Even 
the name “Nigeria” was coined by 
an Englishwoman at the turn of the 
present century. 


MANY TRIBES, NO NATION 


Before that time, southern Nigeria 
was the home of numerous warring 
tribes whose history is still almost 
unknown. Northern Nigeria had been 
occupied by Moslem traders and 
herdsmen since the Middle Ages. 

Although Africa was the “Dark 
Continent,” the coast of Nigeria had 
long been known to Europeans. The 
first to arrive were Portuguese ex 
plorers, in 1472. They were followed 
by the Dutch and finally the British 
—who eventually won a monopoly in 
commerce with the area 


The British traders dealt in ivory, 
mahogany, and precious minerals— 
but their most valuable commodity 
was people. Slaves captured in inter- 
tribal fighting were sold to the 
traders for shipment to America. 

The slave trade flourished for two 
and a half centuries. Then the British 
government decidéd that slavery was 
an evil which should be abolished. 
To prevent smugglers from carrying 
more slaves to America, it set up 
military posts along the Nigerian 
coast. 

One of these “sentry posts 
the city of Lagos, which became a 
British colony in 1862. From Lagos, 
traders of the Royal Niger Company 
penetrated into the forests and 
prairies of the interior. 


“WHITE MAN’S GRAVEYARD” 


They established their own stores, 
schools, and local “police forces.” 
Yet very few white settlers were at- 
tracted to Nigeria. Because malaria 
and sleeping sickness were so preva- 
lent, Nigeria was known as “the white 
man’s graveyard.” Even today, there 
are only 27,000 white residents in the 
whole country. 

In 1900, Britain itself took over 
the administration of the area. But 
the northern and southern regions 
were not united until 1914, when 
Britain established the Colony and 
Protectorate of Nigeria. 

Fortunately for the Nigerians—and 
the British—the first governor-general 
of the new colony was Sir Frederick 
Lugard, one of Britain’s wisest and 
most farsighted colonial adminis- 
trators, 

Lord Lugard opposed plans to fill 
all Nigerian government posts with 
Englishmen. “When the time comes,” 
he argued, “—as it eventually will 


was 


come—and the people demand a 
voice in the control of their own 
affairs, we shall find that... we have 
sapped the foundations of native 
rule.” 

To prepare the Nigerians for self- 
government, Lugard and his succes- 
sors vested large powers in the tribal 
chieftains and Moslem emirs. Taxes 
collected by these authorities were 
used for local projects, such as 
schools, roads, and hospitals. Nige 
rians were encouraged to study in 
Britain and to apply for British civil 
service jobs. 

After World War II, Lord Lugard’s 
prophesy began to come true. Voices 
were raised in Nigeria demanding 
independence. The loudest voice be- 
longed to Nnamdi (“Zik”) Azikiwe 
an Ibo tribesman from the Eastern 
Region who had spent nine years in 


Wide World photo 
YOUNG PATRIOT: Junior isn’t very old, 
but the green-and-white flag of in- 
dependent Nigeria is even younger. 
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the United States as a coal miner, 
boxer, and student (at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Penn- 
sylvania). Azikiwe founded the Na- 
tional Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons to work for Nigerian 
unity and independence. 

Not to be outdone, the tribes in 
the other regions set up their own 
parties. The Yorubas in the Western 
Region rallied around Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo and his Action Group. The 
Hausas and Fulanis in the Northern 
Region were represented by the 
Northern Peoples’ Congress, headed 
by Alhaji Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna 
(“Commander”) of Sokoto. 

Under growing pressure, the Brit- 
ish agreed to set up a federal assem- 
bly. But further progress toward 
independence was delayed by squab- 
bling between the three regional 
parties. 

Many local leaders weren't sure 
that a unified Nigeria was possible— 
or even desirable. One leader told 
the assembly that “Nigerian unity... 
ends outside this chamber!” 

Gradually, the doubters were won 
over to the idea that “in unity there 
is strength.” In 1954, the assembly 
adopted a federal form of govern- 
ment which, in many respects re- 
sembles that of the United States. 


DIVISION OF POWERS 

Each of the three regions has its 
own legislature, and possesses wide 
powers of self-government. The fed- 
eral government is largely responsi- 
ble for national defense, foreign 
policy, and economic development. 

At a London conference in 1958, 
a date was set for Nigeria’s inde- 
pendence. A new constitution was 
approved. It set up a 320-member 
House of Representatives, whose 
members are elected by popular 
vote, and a 52-member Senate with 
mainly advisory functions. The Prime 
Minister is responsible to the House. 

The first election campaign, held 
in 1959, was conducted along Ameri- 
can lines. Some candidates even 
stumped the country in helicopters! 
When the results were in, it was 
found that no single party had a ma- 
jority. The Northern People’s Con- 
gress of Sir Ahmadu Bello came the 
closest, with 142 seats. So the N. P. C. 
teamed up with Azikiwe’s N. C. N. C, 
party to elect Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa as the nation’s first prime 


minister, 
Azikiwe, “the father of Nigerian 


nationalism,” accepted the ceremo- 
nial post of governor-general. Sir 
Ahmadu Bello remained as prime 
minister of the Northern Region. 
Awolowo, head of the defeated Ac- 
tion Group, became leader of the 
opposition in the Federal House. 

So far, the new government has 
not been in a hurry to break all ties 
with Britain. It plans to remain in 
the British Commonwealth. 

Although Nigerian leaders have 
said that their country will remain 
neutral in the Cold War, they are 
known to be generally pro-Western 
and anti-Communist. When a Soviet 
diplomat announced plans to open 
an embassy in Lagos after Nigeria’s 
independence, Prime Minister Abu- 
bakar told him, “Things are not done 
that way. You must submit an appli- 
cation for diplomatic relations and 
we shall judge it on its merits.” 

Abubakar and his party have also 
turned a cold shoulder on the “pan- 
African” dreams of Kwame Nkru- 
mah, president of nearby Ghana. 

Nkrumah would like to weld all 
West African states into a single po- 
litical union. This, Abubakar thinks, 
is premature, to say the least. He 
says, “You can’t expect us to sur- 
render sovereignty we have not yet 
had time to get used to!” 

The realistic Nigerians know that, 
for the time being, they face a big 
enough task just to keep the three 
parts of their own country moving 
down a single track toward nation- 
hood. 


Words in the News 


colonialism (p. 10)—A state of affairs 
in which a powerful country rules over 
a territory whose people have little, or 
no, control of the government. 

emir (p. 16)—A Moslem military com- 
mander or chieftain. 


Say It Right! 

Cantinflas (p. 5)—cahn-TEEN-flahs, 

Lagos {p. 13)—LAY-goss. 

Ibadan (p. 13)—ee-BAH-dun. 

Yoruba (p. 13)—YOR-ooh-bah. 

harmattan (p. 13)—HARM-ah-tahn. 

Hausa (p. 13)—HOW--sah. 

Fulani (p. 13)—foo-LAH-nee. 

Abubakar Tafawa Balewa (p. 14)—ah- 
boo-BAH-kahr tah-FAH-wah bah-LAY- 
wah. 

Nnamdi Azikiwe (p. 14)—NAHM-dee 
ah-zee-KEE-wee. 

Obafemi Awolowo (p. 16)—oh-bah-FAY- 
mee ah-WAH-loh-woh. 

Alhaji Ahmadu Bello (p. 16)—al-HAH- 
jee AH-mah-doo BEL-loh. 

Kwame Nkrumah (p. 17)—QUAH-mee 
en-KROO-muh. 
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SHOWTIME: Judy Franke! needs no stage props or background 
music for her “act’—a medley of folk songs from many lands. 


Performers 
with a Purpose 


New York’s “Teen Theatre Caravan” was just 


another amateur group—until its members took 


their show into the city’s toughest neighborhoods 


EW NEW YORKERS know their 


hometown as well as 17-year-old 
Raymond Sanchez. During the past 
two years Raymond has visited near- 
ly every section of the city. And 
wherever he has gone, he’s made 
friends. 

Raymond is a dancer in New York's 
“Teen Theatre Caravan.” Twice a 
month the Caravan travels to one 
of the city’s so-called “tough neigh- 
borhoods.” There its members—15 
boys and 20 girls—put on a variety 
show at a local youth club or com- 
munity center. 

“At first it’s not always easy to 
make friends,” Raymond explains. 


GOOD CIT IZ! ENS 


“tye if 


LEE, 


AT WORK 


He recalls one “reception committee” 
that greeted the troupe outside a 
community center. “They challenged 
us to a fight because we were out- 
siders ‘invading’ their territory.” 

The troupe members calmly ex- 
plained that they were there to en- 
tertain, not to fight. Later, after the 
show, the boys apologized to the 
visitors. They even escorted “the out- 
siders” through the dimly-lit streets 
of the neighborhood to the subway. 

On another occasion, a contingent 
of local girls broke into the ladies’ 
dressing room. The girls were bel- 
ligerent, even threatening. They re- 
sented the intrusion of “the out- 
siders.” They claimed there already 
was a shortage of boys in the neigh- 
borhood—and they wanted no “com- 
petition.” The Caravan had better 
get out—and fast. 

The girls in the troupe were fright- 


WORLD WEEK 


ened, but they stood their ground. 
After the show they attended a dance 
at the local community center. When 
it became evident that they were 
interested in making friends, not 
“conquests,” the evening proved to 
be a complete success. 

The Teen Theatre Caravan was 
started two years ago by Robert L. 
Cox, a New York junior high school 
teacher. At first the troupe put on 
variety shows at the Goddard River- 
side Community Center. Its mem- 
bers wrote comedy skits, did the 
dance arrangements, operated the 
stage lighting, and of course per- 
formed all parts in the show. Cos- 
tumes were supplied by parents or 
made by members of the cast. 


CRUISING CARAVAN 


The shows were a resounding suc- 
cess. Before long, the troupe was 
invited to perform at other com- 
munity centers. The Teen Theatre 
became a caravan—taking its show 
“on the road” to all sections of the 
city, including the so-called “trouble 
spots.” “We began to look upon our 
road show,” Mr. Cox told World 
Week, “as a sort of good-will mis- 
sion.” 

Nancy Rivera, a 15-year-old dancer 
in the Caravan, recalls her first per- 
formance. “In the beginning, the kids 
out front seemed somewhat unfriend- 
ly.” But as the show went on, the 
applause grew in warmth. When the 
curtain finally came down, the teen- 
age audience rose to its feet—to 
whistle and cheer. 

As one Caravan member put it; 
“From that moment on, they stopped 
thinking of their neighborhood as 
‘their territory.’ ” 


"Birabost photo 
COSTUME CHECK: It looked fine in re- 
hearsal, but will the audience like it? 
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T A GATHERING of Williams Col- 

lege alumni in 1871, a prominent 
“old grad” stood up to pay tribute 
to the college’s long-time president. 
This “old grad” was James A. Garfield, 
Williams College class of 1856, who 
later became the 20th President of the 
United States. 

An ideal college, said Garfield, is a 
log with a student on one end and 
Mark Hopkins on the other end. 

Garfield was paying tribute to an 
educator who was a legend in his own 
time. Mark Hopkins (not to be con- 
fused with a railroad builder of the 
same name who lived during the same 
period) devoted nearly 60 years of his 
life to Williams College, 36 of them 
as its president. In his day, he set a 
standard of excellence for American 
higher education. 

Curiously enough, he had to struggle 
for years to educate himself. He was 
born in 1802 on a farm in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. Mark was an exception- 
ally bright lad. When he was onl 
five, Mark presented himself to the vil 
lage schoolmaster as a potential pupil. 
“Well, my little man, what can you 
read?” asked the schoolmaster with a 
touch of amusement. To his astonish- 
ment, the schoolmaster discovered that 
the “little man” had been taught to read 
at home and could go through even 
the difficult parts of the schoolbook 
without hesitation. Once he had won 
a regula: seat in the schoolhouse, young 
Mark seldom missed a class, even if it 
meant wallowing three miles through 
deep snowdrifts to get to school on a 
bitter winter day. 

LITTLE PHILOSOPHER 

His parents were proud of their 

“little philosopher” but were worried 


because they could not afford to send 
the boy to a “fitting school.” When 


Mark was 13, it was decided that he > 


would go to live with an uncle who 


19 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our Nation’s 
Immortals 


MARK HOPKINS 


was “well read in the classics.” Mark 
worked on his uncle’s farm during the 
day in return for tutoring from his 
uncle during the evenings. 

By the time he was 18, Mark was 
determined to get a college education. 
To earn money for his college fees, he 
traveled south to accept a job as tutor 
to the children of two families in Vir- 
ginia. 

Returning home in 1822, Hopkins 
passed his entrance examinations and 
entered the sophomore class at Williams 
College in Williamstown, Mass. In those 
days, Williams was a struggling insti- 





“What higher conception of virtue 
can we have than that at every point 
of a man’s life his conscience should 
demand and he should render that 
love which is the fulfilling of the law.” 

—Mark Hopkins, 1802-1887 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1915 by 69 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. 











tution, short on equipment but long 
on quaint customs. One classroom, for 
example, was equipped only with a 
solitary bench and students chipped 
in six cents apiece to buy another. Due 
to a lack of blackboards, professors 
drew diagrams by chalking up the floor. 

Student life was somewhat rigorous. 
To get water, a student had to take a 
pail to the well at the foot of a hill 
and then haul it back up the hill to 
his room (this process, understandably, 
did not encourage frequent washing). 
To get fuel to heat his room, the stu- 
dent had to hack away at the college 
woodpile (all this woodchopping re- 
sulted in an annual holiday called “Chip 
Day,” on which students and faculty 
would march en masse to clean up the 
wood-chips strewn on the college 
grounds). 


YOU Can Win a Cash Prize in World Week’s 
“Hall of Fame Contest.” For details see page 23. 


— Despite the hardships, Hopkins did 
well enough in his studies to earn a 
tutoring post at Williams after his grad- 
uation. In 1830 he was appointed a 
professor of philosophy and _ rhetorics. 


RELIGION AND ROMANCE 


In addition to his post at Williams, 
Hopkins taught a Bible class to the 
young ladies from Williamstown. One 
of the young ladies was named Mary 
Hubbell. In a letter to his family, Hop- 
kins casually mentioned that he and 
Mary were engaged. Their wedding 
took place on Christmas Day, 1832. 
(The Hopkins’ eventually had 10 chil- 
dren. ) 

Mark Hopkins proved to be the type 
of teacher students revered. When Wil- 
liams College was in the process of 
choosing a new president in 1836, stu- 
dents wrote letters to the college's 
trustees, tactfully suggesting that Dr. 
Hopkins would make a fine president. 
It was said that the trustees decided 
that “if the boys want him, they should 
have him.” To clinch his appointment, 
Hopkins was ordained a minister of 
the Congregational Church on _ the 
morning of his inauguration. 

Under his presidency, Williams Col- 
lege grew from a relatively unknown 
institution to a school respected through- 
out the world of education. In addition, 
Hopkins traveled extensively on lecture 
tours, and many of his talks and ser- 
mons were later collected and pub- 
lished. At 70, he stepped down from 
the Williams College presidency but he 
continued to teach at the college until 
his death in 1887. 

“A college,” Hopkins once remarked, 
“is like a lighthouse. If the light at 
the top is dim, it is good for nothing.” 
For more than a half century, Mark 
Hopkins served as a beacon in the 
growth and development of higher edu- 
cation in America. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Nigeria 


Il. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 
Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and what 
you have read in World Week 


1. Who is the man in the cartoon? 


2. What position does he hold? nnnet 


3. What do the storm clouds and the lightning signify? 





. Why should “Dag” be concerned about the storm? 


5. Troubles in ' 
Belgium, have disturbed the peace of the world for the 
past six months. 





, a former colony of 


ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 

1. Nigeria has the (smallest? largest?) population in 
Africa. 

2. The official language of Nigeria is 





8. The religion observed by the largest number of 
Nigerians is ________, and their holy book _ is the 
Koran. 


4. The most valuable tree in Nigeria is the 


5. Nigeria became a united nation during the Middle 


Ages. True or false? —____ 
6. The i SS ____. Ocean washes the 
southern shores of Nigeria. 
7. Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa is Nigeria’s 


8. In what climatic zone is Nigeria located? 





9. Name Nigeria’s capital. 
10. The country’s second largest export crop is grown 
in the Northern Region. What is it? _.—-_ 
11. Is the Nigerian annual per capita income less, or 
more, than $200? _—_-__ pe eee te asians 
12. The slave trade flourished in Nigeria before the 
19th century. True or false? bn CS SME OS 
13. The Niger and Benue Rivers divide Nigeria into 
__. distinct regions. 


(how many? ) 


14. On what date did Nigeria win its independence? 


15. Since independence, has Nigeria chosen (a) to 
cut all ties with Britain, or (b) to remain in the British 


Commonwealth of Nations? 


iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. How did Britain help Nigeria to prepare for self- 


government? —_ Ee pS Ae oe 








2. Describe Nigeria’s position in the Cold War today: 




















If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





39E YOUR JOB TRAINING COURSE —- BEFORE YOU ENLIST 


Interesting work—if you can get it. To land a job as 
an X-Ray Technician, you need training. The kind of 
training you get through the Army Graduate Specialist 
Program. 

Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 

You can select from 107 different courses. X-Ray Pro- 
cedures is one possibility. There’s also Ordnance Elec- 
tronics, Infantry Radio Maintenance, Data Processing, 


GRADUATE 


SPECIALIST 


Motor & Generator Repair, Field Artillery Radar Oper- 
ations—to name a few. Your Army recruiter can give you 
a detailed description of any specific Graduate Spe- 
cialist course. 

Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 

if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you've chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


PROGRAM 





You'll never have 
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New skin-toned, medicated, astringent formu/a for instant blemish control 


Conceals imperfections . . . you can 
actually feel it heal! 

Recent medical discoveries reveal that 
not just one but two types of skin glands 
—oil glands and perspiration glands — 
are chiefly responsible for teen-age 
pimples and acne. NEW CUTITONE- 
created by Cuticura—is the first an 
only medication specifically formulated 
to deal with both these problems. 

CUTITONE checks the overflow of oil 
and the excess perspiration that 
spreads and aggravates infection. An 
exclusive, astringent ingredient called 
*Alchloral works instantly, with gent: 
controlling action! 


The last word in acne treatment by Cuticura... w: 


Swiftly CUTITONE goes to work to 
promote new, healthy tissue growth 
tighten enlarged pore openings—pro- 
tect against further infection with a 
continuous antiseptic action. 

You know CUTITONE is working be- 
cause you can actually feel it work. 
But you can’t see anything—because 
your blemishes are softly, subtly con- 
cealed! 

Eight leading skin specialists re- 
port outstanding results in clinical 
tests of 313 cases. And in comparative 
tests with leading blemish prepara- 
tions 9 out of 10 teen agers preferred 
CUTITONE! 


Pleasantly scented, greaseless, skin- 
toned CUTITONE is the modern answer 
to teen-age skin. Buy at drug counters. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For generous trial! 
supply send name, address and 15¢ 
for handling (no stamps) to Cutitone, 
Dept. SS-21, Box 64, Melrose, Mass. 


naw Senin TONER 


(utitone 


wml For treatment of ACNE PIMPLES FO 


*Alchioral is Cuticura’s own nome for 
Aluminum Chlerhydroxy Allantoinate 


orld’s best known name in skin Gare. 
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The 49th State 


By lleen Ferkovich, Lehi High School, Lehi, Utah 
* Starred words refer to Alaska 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
putzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 


























will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is ori 

inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 








Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 






















































































. This state entered the Union June 30, 


1958. 
. Native of Alaska. 
. At the present time. 


2. Alaska’s Valley of __-__ Thousand 
Smokes was formed in 1912 by vol- 


canic activity. 


This American colony, founded by 
Roger Williams, was the first in the 
New World to offer true freedom of 


worship (abbr.). 
5. Belonging to him. 
7. Whatever will __.,_ will 


. Month in which Halloween occurs 


(abbr. ). 


. Tree trunks in Alaska are often carved 


into _. poles. 
. Loud, continuous noise. 
. Rhenium (chemical abbr.). 
. To increase bit by bit. 
. Germanium (chemical abbr.). 
26. Gave food to. 
28. Great wrong-doing. 


30. The Alaska Highway was formerly 


called the —_ 


. Gold was found along this Alaskan 


River 
3. Sweet potato. 
35. Fish-catcher. 
37. Outer space is this way. 


39. Which came first, the chicken or the 
? 


. Nickel (chemical abbr.). 
2. Short sleep. 


3. Cook’s _____. is located at the base 


of Alaska’s Matanuska Valley. 
4. Cooling device. 
master of ceremonies. 
. Small round mark. 
. An enlisted American soldier. 
50. Used to wipe up liquid. 
2. Condition of water. 
54. Island in Alaska’s Aleutians. 
Danish discoverer of Alaska. 


_ Sullivan, columnist and TV 


Borealis, or “Northern Lights,” 
can be seen in Alaska’s Arctic regions. 


. Indefinite article used before vowels. 
8. “As ye , 8o shall ye reap.” 

. Kilowatt (abbr.). 

. Saint (abbr.). 

. He wrote The Star-Spangled Banner. 

. Within. 

. Used to open cans or bottles. 

. Town in S. E. Alaska. 

. After the U. S. purchased Alaska from ° 


Russia in 1867, many Americans 
called it “Seward’s Box.” 


5. Used in gardening. 
. Look and you will —______. 
. Russia’s _____-_. Diomede Island is 


only a few miles from Alaska’s Little 
Diomede Island. 


. Olive-shaped nut. 
. Long wooden shafts with pointed 


steel heads. 


. Birds do it. 
. Built to hold back water. 
. Every - je 21, Fairbanks stages a 


basebal 
night 


game by the light of the mid- 


. Negative adverbial particle, 
. Capital of Alaska. 
. An Eskimo might call it home. 


in Alaska produce gold 
and coal. . 


. A cushion. 
89. Conclusion. 
. To gain. 


; Sco d or faultfind. 


, the Piper’s Son” 





(nursery rhyme). 


. If she owns it, it belongs to 
. 5,280 feet (abbr.). 


. This state’s name means Penn’s 


Woods (abbr.). 


. You and I. 


. Seventh tone of musical scale. 











There’s Fun for All 


(And Cash Prizes, Too) 


in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


OW well do you know Ameri- 

can history? Would you like 
to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure to include not only 
your name and home address, 
but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac.) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address al] letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Here's the shot that has made Bob Pettit one of the most feared pros in the game 
—a beautifully soft, deadly jumper made while Bob is “hanging” way up in the air. 


Solid Man, Solid! 


LL-AMERICAN all the way—that’s 

Bob Pettit. He’s the kind of guy 
you can’t believe is for real. He’s quiet, 
modest, soft-spoken, a perfect gentle- 
man, sharp as a whip—and what a 
. basketball player! 

After making All-American at Louisi- 
ana State, Bob joined the Hawks in 
1954-55 and kept right on bombing 
the nets! He averaged 20.4 points a 
game in his rookie year, and he has 
never been under 24.6 since. He’s made 
the all-pro team every year and has 
played in every all-star game. In fact, 
he’s the only player ever to win three 
MVP (most valuable player) honors 
for this classic. 

Bob is that real rarity in pro ball—a 
great scorer who’s first and last a team 
man. He’s the Hawks’ best rebounder 
as well as high scorer, but he'll give 
up the ball any time he sees a teammate 
in better position. 

Unlike a half-dozen stars I can name, 
Bob also plays defense—a tough, leech 
ing kind of defense that opposing big 
men hate. Along with Elgin Baylor, 
Pettit is tops in what the pros call 
“second effort.” Watch him when he 
misses a shot. He follows right up for 
the tip in. Sometimes he'll get the ball 
three times in a row before making the 
basket. 

Strangely enough, Bob isn’t the spec- 
tacular type. He’s so smooth, so grace- 
ful, that he makes everything look easy. 
His long one-hand jump shot is a thing 
of beauty, popped with perfect form. 
When he makes one of his jet drives 
from the corner, he glides along so 
smoothly that you're not conscious of 
his speed and power. He has all the 


little moves, little tricks of the super 
Star. 

He’s the kind of player you would 
swear was born with a silver basket- 
ball in his mouth. However, success 
didn’t come easily. Bob told me about 
it himself. Last summer I dropped in 
on him at his basketball clinic at Camp 
Woodbrook in Lake Scipio, N. H. He 
demonstrated all his shots for Scholastic 
Magazines’ photographer. Then we sat 
down for a long chat. 

At 6-9 and 215 pounds, Bob may 
look kind of thin from the sidelines, 
but he’s nicely muscled and obviously 
very strong. He’s also very handsome- 
though thinning out on top—with chis- 
eled features and an erect body car- 
riage. Once he opens his mouth, you're 
his friend for life. He’s the original 
Southern gentleman—soft-spoken, polite, 
and just plain nice. 

“What kind of a ball player were 
you in high school?” I asked first with 
my typical brilliance. 

“Not very good,” Bob replied. “I 
went out for the team (Baton Rouge 
High) when I was a freshman. I was 
5-9 at the time, but much too skinny 
and awkward. I was cut from the team 
—and it hurt. 

“Next year I put up a basket in my 
back yard and began to practice in 
earnest. When it got dark, I'd put two 
chest-high lamps in the window facing 
the basket. That gave me just enough 
light to practice some more. Thanks to 
all that practice, I made the team as 
a soph.” 

With typical modesty, Bob didn’t 
mention that he became a star by his 
junior year and a super star as a senior 


—leading the Baton Rouge team to its 
first state crown since 1932. 

At Louisiana State, he added a jump 
shot to his sweeping hook and went on 
to become the greatest player in the 
history of the Pelican State. He scored 
270, 612, 573, and 785 points in his 
four years. 

Two fellows named Clyde Lovellette 
and Dick Groat (now the Pirates’ short- 
stop) kept him from winning the na- 
tion’s scoring title in his soph year, and 
Frank Selvy (later his teammate with 
the Hawks) nosed him out in his senior 
year. 

“What advice would you give to high 
school players?” I asked. 

“You must want to be great.” Bob 
replied. “So much so that you'll practice 
and practice and practice. A coach can 
tell you everything, but it won't do 
you any good if you don’t work on it.” 

Who are some of the players who've 
impressed him over the years? 

“Let’s not mention fellows like 
Cousy, Baylor, Chamberlain, Russell, 
and Schayes. Their greatness is too 
obvious. But remember Mel Hutchins 
(Pistons)? He was the best defensive 
player I ever saw. Woody Sauldsberry 
is also real tough. And Walt Dukes is 
another who can give you a real hard 
time. 

“But the most underrated player in 
the league must be Tom Gola of the 
Warriors. What a pair of hands that 
fellow has! Any time the ball comes 
within 15 feet of him, he’s got it.” 

No one is going to have to run a ben- 
efit for Big Bob when he retires—in 
about 50 years. Besides being a great 
player and a great gentleman, he’s a 
great business man. He owns apartment 
houses, garages, office buildings, and a 
few other things. He also makes a nice 
buck at Camp Woodbrook and has an 
interest in an insurance business. 

Bob gives you a hundred cents value 
on every dollar. On the way to the air- 
port, the owner of Camp Woodbrook, 
‘Roy Spears, told me the kind of guy 
Bob is. 

“In my contract with Bob, there’s a 
clause that clearly limits the amount 
of time Bob has to put in on the court, 
but Bob refuses to live up to it. He’s 
on the court all the time. He'll answer 
every question in great detail, and he'll 
work with any kid who asks him for 
help. I can’t think of another person I'd 
rather have working for me.” 

That gives you an idea of why they 
call Bob Pettit “the Stan Musial of 
Basketball.” He’s solid all the way, on 
the court and off. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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While the Food Cools 


“Norah,” said the minister to his 
housekeeper, “I’ve asked Mr. and Mrs. 
James to dinner at 6:30, but I think rll 
give them a quarter of an hour’s grace.” 

“Well, sir,” replied the housekeeper, 
“I’m religious myself, but I think you're 
overdoing it.” 

Modern Maturity 
Wrong Flavor 


asked what flavors of ice 
restaurant served and the 
“Vanilla, 


4 dine 
cream the 
waitress whispered hoarsely, 
strawberry, and chocolate.” 

Trying to be sympathetic, the man 
said, “You have laryngitis?” 

“No,” she replied with an effort, “just 
and chocolate.” 

Cincinnati Inquirer 


vanilla, strawberry, 


Cold Feet 


A jaywalker crossed Main Street 
against the lights so often that the 
decided drastic action was in 


police 
They revoked his shoes for six 


order. 


months 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


New Filling 


[wo ladies who had not seen each 
ther for a long time met on the street. 
“Oh, Mary,” exclaimed one of them. 
So many things have happened to me 
since I saw you last. I’ve had my teeth 
out and an electric stove and refrigera- 


tor put in.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


A New Theory 


We also hear that, in the next rocket 
to the moon, they are contemplating 
sending a woman—on the theory that 


1 woman driver can hit anything. 
The Balance Sheet 


One Solution 
Visitor: “What a lovely painting! I 
wish ° could take these beautiful colors 
home with me.” 
Artist: “You will. 
my paint box.” 


You're sitting on 
Sunshine 


Planning Ahead 

First convict (to new cellmate): 
long are you in for?” 

New cellmate: “Ninety-nine years. 
How long are you here for?” 

First convict: “Seventy-five years.” 

New cellmate: “Then you take the 
bed near the door. You get out first.” 


“How 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 
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Compact 


How To Speed Your Mail 
To the Correct Address 

Use the postal delivery zene number 
Include your return address 








Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
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MOTOR SCOOTER 


Loo ~ = to work and combine bus- 

pleasure. Just the wheels for 
iar duty and running errands. 
Topper’s thrift-ride really pays off. 
up to 100 miles to the gallon. 

But all routes lead to fun when you 
travel by Topper. It’s the fun-filled way 
to get to school and play as well as work. 
You'll like Topper's Scootaway ®auto- 
matic transmission — smooth as dad’s 
car. S scooter on the road too! 
Choice of two-toned styling — Birch 
White with Strato Blue, Pepper Red or 
Granada Green. Get down to your 
Harley-Davidson dealer and get in on 


the fun. Convenient pay plans make the 


i caren 
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Auk Gay, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. I'm fairly pretty, but ignored by 
the junior high school boys. They seem 
to like only girls who giggle and act 
silly all the time. I can’t act this way, 
but I would like-to attract the boys 
How do I talk to them? 


A. “You make me feel so young!” 
It’s a happy song, but not a very happy 
situation when the boys in your group 
feel that way about you. At this time 
of a girl’s life, a quiet, mature manner 
may seem like a “Do not disturb” sign. 

You say you don’t know how to talk 
to the boys. But they don’t know how 
to talk to you either! They may feel 
more comfortable around girls who act 
as young or younger than they. These 
girls probably make the boys feel clever 
and witty. They build up the boys’ 
self-corffidence. 

The chances are that the boys ad 
mire you and would like to get better 
acquainted, but are shy about it. You 
can help. Between classes, don’t sit 
behind a book, or talk to your girl 
friends. Talk to the boy across the aisle. 
It doesn’t really matter what you talk 
about, though preferably, something 
concerning him—even if it’s just his 


opinion of the field trip you took yes- 
terday. And do remember to smile. 
This makes you look both prettier and 
more friendly, and is apt to bring a 
good response. 

Join some school activities in which 
boys participate. Getting busy on a 
project together automatically gives you 
something to talk about. If a boy you 
like is running for a school office, vol- 
unteer to help with his campaign. 

Try to forget how shy you feel around 
the boys. Concentrate on making them 
feel more at ease. Don’t giggle; but 
if a boy says something funny, an 
appreciative laugh from you doesn’t 
hurt your popularity with the opposite 
sex. 

Unfortunately, there’s no 100 per 
cent guarantee that talking, smiling, 
and laughing at jokes will lead to dates 
right away. You may just have to be 
patient for a while until the boys “catch 
up” in maturity. Keep an optimistic out- 
look and a friendly way about you, 
and you won't have to wait long. 


QO. I'm having a birthday party, and 
would like to invite some boys whom I 


WORLD WEEK 


know only slightly. Would this be cor- 
rect? 


A. Anyone you invite to your birth- 
day party should be someone you know 
pretty well. If these boys know you 
only well enough to say “Hi,” they'd 
probably feel rather strange coming to 
celebrate your birthday. 

Then there’s the additional problem 
of a gift. If it’s the custom among your 
group to bring presents to a birthday 
party, the boys might resent this un- 
expected burden on their wallets. And 
if they came without gifts, and found 
that your close friends had brought 
them, they’d certainly feel embarrassed. 
Just put yourself in their place; how 
would you feel? 

There's no need to strike these boys 
completely off your party list, though. 
Why not throw a non-birthday party, 
perhaps co-hosting it with another girl? 
Invite a big crowd and serve simple 
refreshments (Cokes and potato chips, 
for example). When the weather’s warm 
enough, you could have it outside. And 
it would be a nice gesture to invite 
people to bring dates; the boys would 
feel less like they were being pursued 
in that case. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Sticks and Stones—and Names 


MOST PEOPLE in town didn’t care 
much for Mr. Watkins, a silent old man 
who kept to himself. Apparently, the 
Mortensons’ fox terrier didn’t like him 
either; for as Mr. Watkins walked by 
the Mortensons’ house one day, the dog 
ran down the sidewalk after him, bark- 
ing and snapping at his heels. At first, 
the man paid no attention; then he 
became annoyed. 

“Git!” Mr. Watkins said sternly 
on home!” 

But the dog pursued him, growling 
unpleasantly, until finally Mr. Watkins 
picked up a few. pebbles and threw 
them at the dog, who then ran back 
toward the house. 

Half a block away, Jane and Gerry 


‘Go 


watched indignantly, “Just look at that 
nasty old Mr. Watkins throwing rocks 
at that poor dumb animal!” said Jane 
sympathetically. 

“Maybe we'd better tell the Morten- 
sons,” said Gerry. 

A week later, passing Mr. Watkins 
on the street, Lucy Mortenson whis- 
pered to her friend Sally, “The dog- 
beater himself!” 

“He doesn't just beat dogs,” Sally 
said knowingly. “Johnny Stern told me 
he tortures them in his basement—can 
you imagine?” 

The girls turned to stare at Mr. 
Watkins retreating back in horror. 


oO 2 a 


1. Was Mr. Watkins guilty of 
treating the Mortenson’s dog? Had he 
provoked the dog in any way while 
walking by the house? What would 
you do if an animal ran after you 
menacingly? Why did Jane and Gerry 
assume that Mr. Watkins was the ag- 
gressor in this incident? 

2. Was it Jane’s and Gerry's duty to 
inform the Mortensons of Mr. Watkins’ 
action? If the dog had been injured, 


mis- 


would it have been their duty? Do you 
think people were eager to believe the 
worst of Mr. Watkins? How much truth 
was there in Johnny Stern’s claim, do 
you suppose? What does the expression 
“innocent until proved guilty” mean? 
Do people always stick to this ideal 
when judging others? 

3. Which is the more cruel action: 
Throwing pebbles at a dog, or spread- 
ing rumors about a person? Have you 
ever been the victim of a rumor that 
“snowballed”? Were you badly hurt by 
it? Can a rumor affect seriously and 
permanently a _person’s reputation? 
Have you ever (think hard) helped to 
spread a rumor along, perhaps adding 
a little to make a better story? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtfal answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 











For Now and Forever... 
Love's Most Perfect Symbol 


Just you two...dreaming of the wonderful future 
you will spend with each other. And wisely you chose 
a brilliant Keepsake Diamond Ring . . . which for seven 
decades has symbolized the “foreverness” that lovers 
feel for each other. Here's why. 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full bril- 
liance and beauty. This is a rare gem of flaw- 
less clarity, fine gem color and meticulous 
modern cut...found always in the center 
diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your 
jeweler, gives written proof of perfect quality. 
It also gives protection against loss of dia 
monds, plus trade-in privilege toward a larger 
Keepsake Diamond Ring. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake 
Jeweler (listed in the yellow pages) can offer 
you the guaranteed protection of Keepsake 
Diamond Rings. Choose from many lovely 
Keepsake styles, each with the name “Keep- 
sake” in the ring and on the tag. 

3 





KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE 2, Nv. Y. 
Please send new 16-pg. booklet on planni ts and weddings, 
wah adden on wedtiag aiitn cee: ond baal? on dan Clean, 
Also include name of nearest e Jeweler and offer of beautiful 
“Bride's Keepsake Book’ ($5 valve for $1.50). | enclose i0c. 





ut 
Rings fi left + ROLLINS Wedding Ring 150.—WAYTON Ri 
Gs Bg tl ee | 
i i or le nc eral tax. Rings 
enlorg to rade-Mark ie Gleres. Pas 


A.M. POND., INC., PRODUCERS OF KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 

















(Zp, PIN-UP PROVERBS .c*) 


by Yogi Bear 


y CSeelin’ worn in the morn? 
(like your head was still in bed) 


Then act on this fact— 


You can’t do your best 
without eating a good breakfast! 





Take it from Yogi, you'll look 
better, feel better, and work 
better when you’ve had a good, 
nourishing breakfast. And 
Kellogg’s cereals are a speedy, 
tasty way to get this important 
nourishment during morning 
rush. 


Remember — good nourishment 
begins at breakfast and lasts all 


day! 
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Ten-Year Aims 

Citing competent teachers and ade- 
quate physical facilities as the “two 
uutstanding needs” of U.S. public 
schools, the U.S. Office of Education 
released in mid-January proposals to 
hike teachers’ salaries and build addi- 
tional classrooms. 

A comprehensive view of ten-year 
ims, the report calls for: 

Average salaries for teachers 50 per 
cent higher in purchasing power than 
those prevailing in 1958-59 by 1963-64, 
followed by two per cent increases for 
the next five years. 

Construction of 607,000 classrooms 
during the next decade, with 416,600 
to be built in the next five years. 

In releasing the report, outgoing Sec- 
etary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Arthur S. Flemming said: “It is 
imperative, in my opinion, that we do 
both—and that we waste no more time 
in getting on with the job.” He said 
that the report, and many others, in- 
licate that “it will require a gigantic 
effort during the next 10 years both to 
expand our educational system and to 
mprove still further the quality of 
\merican education. 

On the question of financing the pro- 
posals, Flemming said that the studies 
do not endeavor to identify the ‘fair 
share’ of responsibility that must be 
wccepted by government at all levels 
and by private contributors.” He said 
the U.S. Office should initiate studies 
and discussions in this area “at once.” 

He added, however, that the nation 
will not achieve the long-term ob- 
ectives in the field of education that 
ve must achieve unless the Federal 
vovernment assumes a far greater share 
»f the total responsibility than it has 
to date. Action on the part of the Con- 
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~ 
Magazine Delivery Delayed 


Strikes involving the New York 
,Central, New Haven, and perhaps 
‘other Eastern railroads may result 
jin unavoidable delays in delivery of 
national magazines, including Scho- 
lastic Magazines, in the Eastern area. 
Normal service will return § with 
settlement of the strike. 





ee 


gress . . . is long overdue,” he said. 

Aims described by the report: 

1. “To have a professionally qualified 
and competent teacher in each class- 
room in America’s public elementary 
and secondary schools—(a) by provid- 
ing staff salaries that are competitive 
with those in other occupations requir- 
ing equivalent training and experience, 
and (b) by significantly improving se- 
lection procedures and pre-service and 
inservice programs in teacher education.” 

2. “To complete a construction pro- 
gram during the five school years after 
1958-59 that will supply satisfactory 
school housing for every public school 
child by the fall of 1964; and a con- 
struction program during the second 
five years of the 10-year period through 
1968-69 that will maintain the status of 
a satisfactory classroom for every child.” 

The salary proposals would lead to 
an average national salary of $7,216 
for classroom teachers, says the report, 
but cautions that this might be “unre- 
alistically high for many school districts 
and unrealistically low for many oth- 


Photo by Sturges C»rv 
Three members of Herald Tribune High 
School Forum at one of their first 
meetings in New York City. L-R: Tan 
Wee Kiat, Singapore; Sanaa Hassan, 
United Arab Republic; and Pedro Al- 
fonso, Chile. In all, 34 foreign coun- 
tries plus United States are represented. 


ers.” It emphasizes chiefly that teach- 
ers’ salaries must compare favorabl) 
with those in other occupations. 
The report points out that the 
increases recommended would be 
roughly equivalent to compressing into 
a five-year period the amount of in- 
crease which would be achieved in 12 
years at the present trends. It explains: 
“Merely to maintain the past trend 
in salaries of teachers and instructional 
staff would not provide a salary incen 
tive necessary to improve quality rap- 
idly and substantially. A 50 per cent 
increase should provide a salary thrust 
which will result in a decisive break 
through in the professionalization of ed 
ucation and the quality of instruction. 
Released with the study on public 
elementary and secondary education 
was a study on higher education needs 
It called for increasing faculty salaries 
from an average $8,600 to $15,400 
during the next decade, doubling re 
search staffs, expanding staffs from the 
present 272,000 to 402,000, and dou 
bling the number of graduate fellow 
ships to supply twice as many Ph.Ds 
as at present. It also calls for an aggre 
gate national expenditure of some $19 
billion for college and university physi 
cal facilities over the next decade 
largely to accommodate the anticipated 
increase in student enrollments. 


Herald Tribune Forum 


Thirty-seven high school 
representing 34 foreign countries and 
the United States, are participating in 
the 15th annual New York Herald Trib 
une Forum for High Schools during the 
months of January-March. They will be 
guests in communities of the Middle 
Atlantic states, living and studying with 
families having sons and daughters ot 
their own age. 

Senior Scholastic will again publish 
transcripts of forum discussions con 
ducted by the students under the dire« 
tion of Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller. The 
first one appears in this week's issue 
Starting Feb. 11, the students will visit 
Washington, D.C., as guests of Scholas- 
tic Magazines. Following the Washing- 
ton trip, they will visit Hagerstown, 
Md., to participate in closed-circuit TV 
programs. 

(Continued on page 4-1 
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What makes the new edition of Collier’s 


© The results of the 1960 Presidential election, 
including official electoral college vote. 

© New artiules on Africa in turmoil. 

© Details of the 1960 United States Census— 


information not yet found in any other 


encyclopedia. 


¢ Expanded, revised biographies of John F. 


Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, 


Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 


most recent devele pments. 


© A new article on Space Ve hacles. reporting 
the latest advances in that vital fue ld. 


© A new article on the International Bank ¢ 
Fund that helps explain today’s gold crisis 


Ww" Nn you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedia, 

you direct them to the most up-to-date major 
reference work available. In the new 1961 edition, 
recent world events are covered in detail. And the 


facts behind the news become immediately evident. 


Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dynamic 
The editors of Collier’s know that completeness is 
not a static quality—it must be carefully maintained. 
That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 
edition; 225 new and revised articles; over 40,000 
new words in the field of Social Science alone! 
250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 
make the new Collier’s visually richer. And an 
additional set of eight full-color transparencies 
explains the complex internal-combustion engine 
with a clarity that words or ordinary illustrations 


alone could never achieve. 


Recommend Collier’s with confidence 


Collier’s represents the combined knowledge of 
some of the world’s most eminent authorities. This 
year alone, fifty new contributors join its dis- 


tinguished staff of experts. Among them, you will 





fers hoCY 


Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


] 
{ 


find: Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter; 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 
Bardeen and Percy Bridgman; and Dr. Willard 


Libby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


An Encyclopedia with personality 
rhink back to your college days. Remember the 
professor whose course everybody took? He pre- 
sented the same material the other instructors 
taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
classroom. Call it color—or enthusiasm. Call it 
vest. Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 


readers back again and again. 


So readable, it invites use 
Students, scholars and casual readers alike are 
delighted by Collier’s appealing readability, its 
lucid, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
information is presented in an authoritative yet 
easy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
guage with modern editing. They discover after a 
few paragraphs that Collier’s is one encyclopedia 
you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident. 


Collier’s was designed to be used. 


No wonder librarians report that readers refer to 
Collier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 


on their shelves. 


Write for free information 
No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. Please indicate your school or library affilia- 
tion. Collier’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 


Dept. Jl, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Continued from page 1-T 


The climactic event of the season, 
the annual public forum, will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


York City, on Friday, March 24 


Convention Calendar 


Feb. 11-15: National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Detroit 

Feb 22-25: American 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 


Assow la- 


( hicago. 

Feb. 25-28: American Association of 
School Administrators regional meeting 
San Francisco. Other AASA regional 
meetings: March 11-14, St. | 
March 25-28, Philadelphia. 

March 5-8: Association for 
Education, Chicago. 

March 12-16: Association for 
and Curriculum Development, 


JOUIS; 
Hiche1 


Super- 
vision 
( hic igo. 

March 18-22: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Atlantic City 

March 25-29: National Scienc: 
leachers Association, Chicago. 

March 27-30: American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Denver 

April 2-7: Association for Childhood 
Education International, Omaha 

April 4-7: National Catholic 
tional Association, Atlantic City 

April 4-8: Council for Exce; 
Children, Detroit. 

April 5-8: National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Chicago 

April 24-28: Department of 
Visual Miami Beac! 


Educa- 


tional 


Audio 


Instruction, 


Career Guidance 


ninth-grade be may 


The iverage 
begin to think about a vocation, but he 
is not ready to choose an occupation, a 
decision many schools urge or require 

f him according to a study by Teach 
ers College, Columbia University 

In advising schools to change thei: 
ipproach to helping ninth-graders on a 
ireer, the that 
students appear not to 
knowledge, 
making up 


report declares most 


f these have 
and under 


their 


the maturity, 
standing for minds 
vocationally. 

Titled “The Vocational Maturity of 
Ninth-Grade Boys,” the report sums up 
the research and findings of one stage 
of the Career Pattern Study of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation of Teachers 
College. The director of the study is 
Prof. Donald E. Super of the college’s 
Department of Psychological Founda- 
tions and Services. 

[he researchers’ chief conclusion is 
that 14-year-old boys have reached a 
stage when they might begin to think 
are far trom 


about a vocation, but 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
to make an ultimate, or even a 
“pre-vocational,” choice. 

At this age, according to the re- 
sults of the study, the average boy is 
prepared to make some immediate, not 
final, choices. For example, he can de- 
courses for the next 
semester or the next But, “the 
kind of education to pursue after com- 
pleting the present program, 
the occupation to enter after college, 
or the position one might hold after 
an apprenticeship do not loom on the 
14-year-olds,” the report 


ready 


cide on school 


year. 


school 


horizons ot 
states. 

Yet the 
country is so organized that, “at about 
that age, boys and girls are required 
to make continuing 
their education and leaving school, be- 
the higher-, or 
occupations, be- 
tween education for technical or for 
non-technical fields, and between gen- 
education,” Prof. 


educational system of this 


choices between 


tween education for 
for the lower-level. 


eral and vocational 
Super commented. 

4 more advanced age and a higher 
intellectual level are needed to make 
occupational choices, according to the 
report. Evidence from this study and 
other studies suggests that the age fo 
definitive career decisions varies from 
the early teens until the late twenties, 
said Prof. Super. It seems likely, he 
added, that the 
period when most young men decide 


mid-twenties is the 


what they want to do 


Counseling a vocationally immature 
boy involves getting clues on how he 
may be he Iped to improve his orienta- 
tion and then helping him to find, use, 
and judge experiences which may do 
this, the report suggests. 

“It is not so much counseling con- 
cerning choice as it is to develop readi- 
ness for choice,” the report points out. 
“It involves helping him to understand 
and other factors 


educational 


the personal social 
that have a bearing on 
and vocational decisions and how they 
may operate in his own vocational de- 


velopment,” the report observes. 


Curriculum Balance 


4 conception of what “balance 


means in the curriculum is “an urgent 
in “these days of upheaval 
in education,” maintains Dr. Arthur W. 
Foshay, president of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The new curriculum patterns now 
being constructed, he says, may “prove 
to be in better balance than anything 
we have known,” but warns that they 
could “imply a distorted version of our 


necessity 


culture.” 

Writing in the introduction to the 
ASCD’s 1961 yearbook, Balance in the 
Curriculum, Dr. Foshay says: 


“This has happened in the past at 
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those times when it had become appar- 
ent that the existing curriculum no 
longer fitted the times. The changes 
have not always proved to be improve- 
ments; sometimes, despite the best ef- 
forts of wise men, the result has been 
only to substitute one distortion for 
nother.” 

Although the ASCD president says 
it is not yet clear what the changes will 
he, he cited as some elements likely 
to endure: “a new conception of intel- 
lectual development, reflected in 
econceived subject matter; a re-exam- 
ination of the teacher’s function; a con- 
siderable increase in the breadth of 
educational materials; greater flexibility 
ind variation in school organization and 
1) a student's progress through school; 
i considerably increased sophistication 
1! testing procedures; more and better 
school guidance.” 

At the same time, he “little 
ittention” is being given to other ele- 
ments: “recognition of the implied as 
vell as the overt social learnings the 
school teaches; the relationship —be- 
tween the various aspects of human 
levelopment intellectual, emotional, 
iesthetic, social, biological, spiritual; so- 
ial usefulness as a criterion for the 
selection of subject matter; education as 
life as well as preparation for life; the 
place of the school in the array of so- 
ial institutions that deal with people.” 

Dr. Foshay comments: “Generally 
speaking (and we have to speak gen- 
erally about these matters, given the 
present state of knowledge), curriculum 
designers want the curriculum to re- 
spect all of these considerations: the 
intellectual, the humane, the social. If 
not, the curriculum is out of 


Says, 


it does 
balance 

The 198-page yearbook is a com- 
pendium of essays by 12 educators 
vorking under the chairmanship of 
Paul M. Halverson, professor of educa- 
tion at Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Copies may be ordered from ASCD, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton 6, D.C. ($4.50) 


Degree Maze 


More than 500 U.S. colleges refer 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree as a 
B.A. Another 419 refer to it as the A.B. 

This, say the authors of a new U.S. 
Office of Education directory of college 
degrees, merely suggests the “chaotic” 
ind “impossible” situation caused by 
the proliferation and varying abbrevia- 
tion of degrees granted by American 
colleges and universities. 

The directory—“Academic Degrees,” 
by Walter Crosby Eels and Harold A. 
Haswell—reveals that more than 1,600 
different degrees are awarded, as con- 
trasted with about 60 in common use 


in 1887. This does not include some 
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Need a Lift Out of Winter’s Whammies? 


PLAN 


FOR A SPRING BOOK BAZAAR! 














We've been doing just that during the 
past month and have come up with 2 
more brand new posters... making 3 
new display items this school year! The 
“Put Reading Into Orbit” poster is stil] 
available ... it was new this past fall. 
The 2 new ones for spring are the dis- 
play type, permitting the affixing of book 
jackets in blank spaces. One is called 
“Magic Carpet” and the other “Family 
Book Parade.” The former suggests 
books for boys and girls from 9 to 18 
years of age, while the latter has spaces 
tor display of book jackets for all ages— 
from the little ones who love Fairy Tales 
all the way up to adult books for Mother 
and Dad. 

Our complete kit includes just about 
everything you need for a successful 


© pecncnbencesucenccccccecccceccocccceuceccecccceseccccecosesesevessscceccecececces 


Book Bazaars, 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. 


| enclose $ 


New 1961 Book Bazacr packet (which includes 4 scripts, 28-pp Manual giving 
the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, 3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling Book 
Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and new 


Jackets) “@ $2.50 for the packet. 


Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00. 


Manual, “How To Make Sales Soar 
Fair sponsors’ actual experiences @ 


Brand new “MAGIC CARPET” wall poster (43” x 33”) @ 
Brand new “FAMILY BOOK PARADE” wall poster (43” x 33") “ 25¢ 
“PUT READING INTO ORBIT” poster (914" x 30”) @ 25¢ 
“Adventures in Bookland” script (Grades 4-8) “ 25¢. 

“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) “ 25¢. 


“Happy Among Books” script (Jr.-Sr. 


Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display 


Name aponpaceuainampeteanicmmatanets 
Title 


Address ___ 


Sieeits NOE eetbe 


NOW 


book bazaar except the books them- 
selves. The first item in the coupon be- 
low details the contents of our complete 
packet. Individual items may still be 
purchased and they, too, are listed in 
the coupon along with their prices. 

Check off our book bazaar ie if 
you've already purchased some of the 
it materials, order new items individu- 
ally as you need them... perhaps the 
Jumbo packet of new jackets, the new 
posters, or new letters spelling out 
B-O-O-k B-A-Z-A-A-R. Be sure to fill 
in your name and the address to which 
you want your material shipped. Enclose 
remittance or a school purchase order 
with instructions on how we are to bill 
the school for the materials ordered. 
Then mail your completed order to us. 





book 
book 


At School Book Bazaors,”” based on Book 
50¢. 


25¢ 


4 


H.S. grades) @ 25¢ 


a 


—— 





a Msc 


Please accompany orders 


with check or money order. 


Feb. 1, 








Citizenship In Action 


24 minute, black and white film 


Dramatizations of good 
citizenship practices in 
school and in commu 
nity life are presented 
and the principles of citi 
zenship discussed. Illus 
trates the improvemen 
of citizenship as a social 
studies project. 

Filmed in outstanding 
high schools with th 
cooperation of the N 
tional Association of Sec 
ondary Principals an 
the National Associatio 
of Student Councils 


+ 





For rental, preview, or purchase 


information write to 


Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indians 


EUROPE 


is best 


BY BUS 


The gaiety of cosmopolitan capitals 
. . . the historical treasures of 
castles and cathedrals . . . the 
charm of farm-dotted countryside. 
You get a close-up look at all 
Europe when you tour in a luxu- 
rious Linjebuss motor coach. Car- 
free and carefree, your comfort is 
complete with a snack bar, lava- 
tory and English speaking hostess- 
guide. Explore the Continent by 
daylight, make overnight stops at 
select hotels. Choice of 6 to 30 day 
all-expense tours. For free brochure 
see your Travel Agent or write: 


LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. U, 320 5th Ave., N. Y. 1 


LINJE | BUSS 


INTERNATIONA ZZ 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 
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800 degrees no longer offered or more 
than 250 phony degrees offered by so- 
called “degree mills.” 


Among the 1,600 degrees granted, | 


348 different ones are awarded in en- 
gineering, 258 in education, 176 in 
business, and 146 in medical sciences. 
An example of the complicated ab- 
breviation situation: the Bachelor of 
Science in Chemical Engineering de- 
gree is abbreviated in 14 different 
by various colleges 
directory authors urge that 
regional associations of 
subject-matter specialists 
the problem to simplify and 
tandardize degree titles and bre 
iations. By familiarizing colleges with 
the practices of other institutions, they 
Sa much ot the “unnecessary lupli- 
ition” could be eliminated 


Current Affairs 


All colleges should require 

current affairs, with regular class 
discussions based on required daily 
newspapel! reading 

hat is the view of Dr. Josef E. Garai 
of Staten Island (N.Y.) Community 
College who recently completed a study 
of this area involving 437 undergradu 
ites at five colleges in New York City. 

Dr. Garai reported on findings of his 
study before the American Asso« 
for the Advancement of Scier 
New York City. He told the a 

‘It is extremely surprising that 
per cent failed to identify our 
dent and Vice President, two per cent 
our capital, and 15 per cent our Secre- 
tary of State. Eighty-three per cent 
did not know the name of our Secretary 
of Defense and 94.9 per cent had not 
even heard the name of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. Eighty-seven pel 
cent did not know the capital of Can 
ada, and 97.7 per cent did not know 
who is the president of the most popu- 
lous country in the world. although 65 
per cent knew that Chiang Kai-shek 
rules Nationalist China (Taiwa 

Only four out of 437 students could 
identify Dayal as the present United 
Nations representative in the Congo 
Most students were unaware of the 
fact that the automobile was not in- 
vented by an American (57 per cent 
ascribing it to Ford and only 1.2 per 
cent to the German, Daimler: Never- 
theless. 7] per cent of all students 


were familiar with Pogo. 


In Brief 


>The Civil Rights Commission has urged 
the Federal government to withhold aid 
from public colleges and universities 
that exclude or discriminate 
Negroes. That was the chief recom- 
mendation of a 350-page report on ra 


against 


the oice 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


NOMA 


ANEW WORLD OF 
SIGHT AND SOUND 
IN AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


NEW STEREO TAPE RECORDER AND 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SYNCHRONIZER 
PUT NEW REALISM 
IN SLIDE PRESENTATIONS! 


V-M's ‘tape-o-matic’ 4-Track Stereo 
Record Tape Recorder adds interest-hold- 
ing realism of stereo to your audio-visual 
programs. You can make your own stereo 
recordings easily, to fit your exact require- 
ments. The new tape recorder is a four- 
track unit with simple push-button con- 
trols. Two microphones are included for 
professional-quality stereophonic record- 
ings. V-M’s “ Add-A-Track” feature makes 
possible unique new teaching and self- 
training techniques. 
V-M/‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track Stereo 
Record Tape Recorder 


Model 722 $259.95 List* 


Other Models Priced from $189.95 


a = 


a 


With complete simplicity in operation, 
V-M’s Synchronizer adds inaudible slide- 
change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, these cues actuate your 
remote-control projector, automatically 
advancing slides at the times selected! 


V-M/Slide Projector Synchronizer—Model 1412 
$49.95 List* 


V-M ALSO OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO 
LEARNING CENTER" PROPOSAL—FROM ONE 
UNIT TO AS MANY AS YOUR LANGUAGE LAB- 


ORATORY REQUIRES. *Slightly Higher West 


of Mausid 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Please send me additional information without 
obligation on V-M Tape Recorders, Slide Pro- 


jector Synchronizer, and “Audio Learning Cen- 
ter’ proposal. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


cIiTy 
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cial discrimination in higher education 
submitted in mid-January by the Com- 
mission. In its report, the Commission 
charged that the Federal government 
has been “a silent partner in the cre- 
ation and perpetuation” of inferior fa- 
cilities for Negroes because most Fed- 
eral aid funds have gone and still go 
to all-white institutions. This has re- 
sulted, it said, in “separate and un- 
equal” all-Negro colleges. It added: 
“The Supreme Court has held that the 
Federal government is prohibited by 
the Constitution from maintaining ra- 
cially segregated educational institu- 
It is not sound policy for the 
Federal subsidize the 
inconstitutional operations of others; to 
what it is not permitted 
to do directly.” It urged Executive or 
action to remedy the sit- 
six-man 


trons 


government to 
io mM lirectly 
( mgressional 


One 


dissented 


member of the 
from the Commission’s 
Former Florida Gov- 
Carlton said that the 
funds “as a club” 
morally 


ition. 
ody 
ecommendations 
ror Dovle E 
vithholding of 
nsound politic uly and 


Was 


Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of New 
I rk has assailed recommendations ol 
President Kennedy's task force on edu- 
ation because it makes no provisions 
ror aid to parochial schools. He said 
the task force’s proposals would mean 
millions of Ameri- 
wis tor which they would receive no 
eturn. He maintained that any pro- 
vram of federal aid should grant chil- 
lren “equal educational privileges re- 
schools they attend.” 
“I cannot believe that 
discriminate against 
Catholic, or Jewish 
the alloca- 
funds.” Lutheran 
however, dis- 
issociated themselves from Cardinal 
Spellman’s view. The Rev. Dr. Oswald 
J. Hoffman, public relations direc- 
tor of the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, commented: “Let Cardinal 
Spellman speak for himself. He does 
,0t speak for us Lutherans.” The Rev. 
W. Hubert Porter, associate general 
secretary of the American Baptist Con- 
ention, also disagreed with the Car- 
dinal’s view, and said: “I believe that 
the use of the public treasury for the 
sectarian purpose is a 
basic liberty which is 
American heritage, for 
t employs the power of Government 
m coercing many citizens to support 
religious objectives of which they can- 
approve.” 


taxation for many 


vardless of the 
Che Cardinal said, 
would 
Baptist, 
Americans all—in 


ongress 
Lutheran, 
arents 

tion of educational 
ind Baptist spokesmen, 


support of any 
iolation of a 
essential to our 


ot conscientiously 


PA revamping of the American edu- 
ational program to prepare students 
better to meet the responsibilities they 
will face as citizens, was urged at the 
recent annual meeting in Denver of the 


Association of American Colleges. Vice- 
chancellor Edward McCrady of the 
Univ. of the South in Sewanee, Tenn., 
made the plea. He said it was essen- 
tial to the nation’s survival that schools 
and colleges produce graduates who 
can assume leadership roles in govern- 
ment or, at the least, be knowledge- 


7-1 


able voters. The AAC also called for 
Federal assistance to higher educa- 
tion through the alternatives of loans 
and grants, repeal of the controversial 
“disclaimer” provision in the National 
Defense Education Act’s student loan 
program, and extension of the loan 
program’s “forgiveness” feature to all 


See and hear 
CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATION 


LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


in your 


invite 





own 

visual la 

ence in ‘ower £8,000 
This new conversational language program makes 
learning more enjoyable, 
Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
quality that every nuance of pronunciation, diction, phraseology, 
and accent is clearly understandable. The synchronized Tapes and 
Discs, Manuals, and up-to-date Workbooks 
Huebener) comprise the ONLY COMPLETE language study pro- 
gram available today. 


Such an achievement must be seen and heard. That is why we 

to evaluate this new Linguaphone School-Tape Pro- 

= m your own classroom. Mail coupon today for your free 
lemonstration with no obligation. 


latest development in audio- 
ag of Linguaphone’s experi- 
— colleges, and universities. 
language- 
language-teaching much easier 


(by Dr. Theodore 


LINGUAPHONE MesTeTUeS, 


Dept. SD-388-021 Radio City, N. 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 


$D-388-021 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Send me literature about Linguaphone’s School 


Tape Program 


and more 


information about a _ classroon 


demonstration. No obligation, of course 


Western Hemisphere Spenien, 
French. German, end Russian Name 


Position 





saguapnene Lenguage Program 6 
oes Se Ce ani & Ge 
Malena Defense Lovceton 4 








School Name... ...ccscecccccccccccces 
School AGATE. .....0.ccccccccccsssevcces 








Nationwide Current Events, English 
and Foreign Language Contests 


e VITALIZE your classes (grades 4 through 
12) by entering your students in a nation- 
wide competitive examination 
SEND TODAY for full details and FREE 
samples of previous examinations to Don- 
ald R. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 
2012 Hammond Avenue, Superior, Wisconsin. 














INDIAN MUSIC RECORD 
APACHE FIRE DANCE 


10 inch 78 RPM 
$2.25 Postpaid & Insured 


vs EXPLORATION CO. 
; PrP. Oo 22065 Houston, Texas 








University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
29th Annual Summer Session 

Main Summer Courses—July 3 to Aug. 12, 1961 
Music—Painting—Theatre Arts—Ballet Handi- 
——- — tae ieee Languages—Photog- 
raphy 

Painting Short Courses June 19—July 1 & 
Aug. 14—Sept. 9. For further particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Can. 











Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 





SPECIAL RATES 


fol gm tel elet-tiela— 


HOTEL 


Wellington 


ORIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems oat 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 


OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL 
See your friendly travel agent. 














Films 


in 16mm sound 
to complement your teaching 


Order free-loan films now. Clip this entire 
ad or use Master Coupon on page 14-T. 


Date Desired 


HISTORY 
1] “A LETTER TO MOSCOW” 


The people and ideas that 
have built our nation. Vividly 
contrasts America with Russia 
2842 mins. olor 


(] “UNSEEN JOURNEY” 


A rich insight into a way of 
life and the men who trans- 
port oil via land and sea from 
oil well to refinery. 

28 mins. Color 


[] “THE STORY OF 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” 


Objectively presents the ma- 
jor tenets and teachings of 
this religion. Excellent class 
room film for inter-faith un- 
derstanding. 

mins. Color 


(] “TO SERVE THE LIVING” 


Helps prepare your students 

for the loss of a loved one 

a tragedy the average family 

faces once every ten years 
1 mins. 


C] “LIFELINES, U.S.A.” 


About the U. S. Merchant 
Marine and how it serves the 
nation’s needs 

26 mins Color 


CAREER 
GUIDANCE 


(] “SUMMER OF DECISION” 


Dramatic portrayal of the 
challenges and personal re- 
wards springing from a ca- 
reer in social work 

29 mins 


ro“) “CPA” 


Careers in Certified Publi 
Accounting told in story form 
29 mins 


[] “A MORNING FOR JIMMY” 


Wise counsel] from his teacher 
helps Jimmy, a Negro lad 
learn the importance of edu 
cation to one’s career and 
future. Good lesson for all 
students 

28 mins 


Please schedule films checked 
available for date indicated 
earliest date and advise 


Name_ 
School 
Address_ 


ov... . Stat 


T-21-1A 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA 
Branches: 


Ridgefield, N. J. 
Broad at Eim 


LaGrange, til. 


Dallas 2, 
1108 Jecksen $f, 


San Francisce 3, 
799 Stevenson 51. 


561 Hiligrove Ave. 








teachers, not just those serving in pub- 


lic schools. 


Textbooks used in American secon- 


dary schools present a distorted view 


of minority groups, according to the} 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
The League, reporting on a study it 
made of 48 social studies textbooks, 
said that the majority of texts over- 
emphasized the ancient past of the 
Jews and inadequately treated the pres- 
ent picture; largely ignored the posi- 
tion of Negroes in contemporary soci- 
ety; generally viewed Asian immigrants 
to this country as “strange, unassimil- 
able outsiders”; and paid little atten- 
tion to Spanish-speaking immigrants. 


Don’‘t Miss... 
like it or not! 


Career and guidance articles in re- 
cent magazines, including: “How to 
Help Your Child Choose a Career,” Jan- 
uary Family Circle; “Getting into Col- 
lege,” a 24-page section, January 
Coronet; “Colleges with Room for Stu- 
December Changing Times 
complete listing of 400 accredited 
four-year colleges (available from 
magazine's reprint service, 1729 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 50 cents); 
“Family Preparation for College,” 
December National Parent-Teacher; 
“Where Will Tomorrow’s Doctors Come 
From?,” November Reader's Digest 
“How to Get into College in the Six- 
ties,” Dec. 6 Look; “How to Finance a 
College Education,” February Wom- 
ans Day; “The How-To of a College 
Interview,” January Seventeen 

The Explosive Generation,” 50 pages 
on youth, Jan. 3 Look. (See special 
Careers issues of Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English 
Junior Scholastic 

Encouraging the Excellent, an 
page booklet describing special 
grams for gifted and talented students. 
Available free from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 477 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y 

Values in Education Series, a series 
of pamphlets available free in class- 
room quantities, including such titles 
as: “Why Stay in School?,” “The Value 
of a College Education,” “Scholarships 
und Student Loan Programs.” Available 
from U.S. offices of Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada or from head of- 

P.O. Box 6075, Montreal 
1960 Handbook on Women Workers, 
a 160-page reference on women work- 
ers published by the Women’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor. Avail- 
able from U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. (45 cents). 


; = 
cents, 


and 


and 
next week. ) 
80- 


pro- 


fice 


Also available: Training Opportunities | 


for Women and Girls (30 cents). 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


LAST 
CALL! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
1961 WRITING AWARDS 


for Students in 
Senior and Junior 
High Schools 


Sponsored by W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


National Closing Date is 


MARCH Il, 1961 


Prizes for student creative writing 


include: 


2 four-year college scholarships 


142 cash prizes ranging from $15 


to $75 


Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pens 


and many other honors 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


SHOP OR JUST LAZE IN 


OWRKIS 


Ontario —Canada’s variety vacation land —with 
everything a woman could want! Mail coupon 
for complete information. 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel 
and Publicity, Room 366, Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto 2. 

Send me your colorful book, “Ontario for a 
Refreshing Vacation.” 


Ly 
t 
8 
a 
B 
NAME ........:0000 t 
‘ 
i 
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%& TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8; Human Interest in 
the News, p. 9; also Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. Civics: Good Citizens at Work, p. 
18: also, see World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8. 

3. World Geography: Emerging 
Africa, pp. 10-11; Unit on Nigeria, pp. 
12-17; also, see World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8. 

4. World History: Emerging Africa, 
pp. 10-11; Unit on Nigeria, especially 
pp. 15-17; also, World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8. 

5. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on p. 
26. 

6. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Nigeria, p. 20; 
also, see the questions in this Teaching 
Guide. 

7. General Interest: Our Nation’s 
Immortals (Mark Hopkins), p. 19; reg- 
ular back-page features including cross- 
word puzzle, sports, etc., beginning on 
p. 23. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


The first Newsmaker article intro- 
duces students to Pierre Salinger, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s press secretary. The 
other Newsmaker is Cantinflas, Mexi- 
co's best-known comedian, who is now 
starring in the movie Pepe. 


Things to Do 


Many teachers like to have their stu- 
dents set aside a section of their note- 
books for Newsmakers. In this section, 
students list the names of outstanding 
world and national affairs. 
Each name is accompanied by an iden- 
tifying caption. Where possible, pic- 
Students can cut 
out pictures from daily newspapers, 
World Week, and other magazines. 


persons in 


tures are included. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


With this issue, World Week begins 
a seven-Unit series on Africa. The first 
five Units are presented under the title 
Africa’s Newest Nations. The Unit in 
this issue deals with Nigeria. Subse- 
quent Units will be: Somalia, February 
15; Malagasy Republic, March 1; 
Congo Republic, March 8; Republic 
of the Congo, March 15. Under the 
title Africa’s Problem Nations will ap- 
pear Units on the Federation of Rho- 


desia and Nyasaland (March 22), and 
the Union of South Africa (April 5). 

Since few, if any, present textbooks 
in World Geography and World His- 
tory discuss the new countries of Africa, 
students should be urged to save the 
Units to update their texts and class 
notes. 


EMERGING AFRICA (pp. 10-11) 


This introductory article gives stu- 
dents a look at the changing map of 
Africa, as colonial rule gives way to 
independence for many African coun- 
tries. The problems facing the newly 
independent countries are described. 
The interest of the Western powers and 
the Soviets in Africa is explained. 


Assignment 


(1) Make a three-column chart in 
your notebooks with these headings: In- 
dependent before 1945; Independent 
since 1945; Colonies and other depen- 
dencies. List each country of Africa in 
the appropriate column. (2) Describe 
the main problems facing the newly 
independent countries. (3) Account for 
the importance of Africa in world af- 
fairs today. 


Map Work 


1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
Africa to the class. Ask students to label 
each country in Africa and indicate 
whether it is an independent nation or 
a colonial dependency. The map of 
Africa in this issue can serve as a guide. 

2. Place a wall map of Africa on the 
board. Call on a student to point out 
the changes which will have to be 
made on the wall map to indicate new- 
ly independent countries of Africa. 
Which European countries still have 
colonies in Africa? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why have Britain and France 
granted independence to so many of 
their former African colonies since 
1945? 

2. What problems will independence 
bring for the new African nations? 

3. How do you explain the low liv- 
ing standards and widespread illiteracy 
which prevail in most of Africa? 

4. Why is it feared that the Commu- 
nist nations may have an advantage 
over the United States and its allies in 
building friendly relations with the new 
African nations? 


Nigeria AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


Things to Do 

1. Ask students to make scrapbooks 
on the theme Emerging Africa. 

2. Set aside a section of your class 
bulletin board for news about Africa. 
A student committee can keep the bul- 
letin board up to date. 


UNIT: NIGERIA (pp. 12-17) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. The newly independent nation of 
Nigeria seems destined to play a large 
role in Africa’s future. It is the most 
populous country in Africa, and is rich 
in natural resources. Among its exports 
are palm oil, cocoa, peanuts, cotton, 
and rubber. Nigeria possesses sizable 
amounts of oil, tin, columbite ore, and 
coal. Despite its natural wealth, Nigeria 
still has a very low standard of living. 
Disease is widespread, and most of the 
population is illiterate. To develop their 
country, Nigerian leaders are seeking 
foreign capital and trying to improve 
their educational system. 

2. One of Nigeria’s outstanding char- 
acteristics is its diversity. There are 
about 250 different tribes in Nigeria, 
speaking 400 different languages and 
dialects. Some Nigerians are Moslems, 
some Christians, and some pagans. The 
Niger and Benue rivers divide the 
country into Northern, Western, and 
Eastern regions. The dominant tribes 
are the Hausas and Fulanis in the 
North, the Yorubas in the West, and 
the Ibos in the East. To satisfy regional 
loyalties while strengthening national 
unity, the Nigerians have adopted a 
federal constitution which divides pow- 
ers between the federal government and 
the three regional governments. Each 
region has its own political party. The 
first prime minister, Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, comes from the Northern Re- 
gion. 

3. Before the 20th there 
was no such place as Nigeria. The area 
now called Nigeria was only a battle- 
ground for numerous pagan and Mos- 
lem tribes. For centuries, captured 
tribesmen were sold to slave 
for shipment to America. In the 19th 
century, Britain abolished the slave 
trade and established colonies along the 
Nigerian coast. By 1914, it had con- 
solidated the whole of Nigeria under its 
administration. Enlightened British ad- 
ministrators helped to prepare Nigeri- 
ans for eventual self-government. This 
policy bore fruit on October 1, 1960, 
when Nigeria smoothly and peacefully 


century, 


traders 
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made the transition to independence 
Nigeria will remain in the British Com 


monwealth, Although it is trying to stay 


neutral in the Cold War, most of its 


leaders are pro-Western and anti-( 


munist. 


Assignments 
12-14 


read 


Sum 
about Nig 
headings: Area and 
Climate; Agriculture; Indust: 
Living Standards; Natural 
Major Exports; Leading ¢ 
Describe the differ 
tween the three 
geria. (3) Describe the m« 
taken to modernize Niget 
2. Pages 16-17 i Ti 
Nigerian relations under thes¢ 
(a) the slave trade: 
istration of Nigeria; (« 
Britain today. (2) Summat 
position in world affairs tod 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Work 


Have students 


l. Pages 
you have 


these 


essential 


main 


turn t 
Nigeria in this issue of W 

1. In what part of Afri 
located? 

2. Between what lines 
Nigeria located? What cos 
gest about its climate? 

3. What does the map tell 
Nigeria’s natural 
tural crops? 


1. In 


resources 


what part of N 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
February 8, 1961 


cial Issue: Your Career. 


February 15, 1961 


\frica’s Newest Nations 
Somalia 





i find the grazing of sheep andi ¢ 
iior industrv? How woul 
geography of this 


with that 


t the 
feria to compare 
Nigeria? 
Which 


expect 


Nigerian produc 
to find in the U.S 


Learning from Pictures (p. 15) 


a) In what different 


trving to modernize? D 


ire some of the basic 


] 


, j 
rested by 


pl ble 
the pictures? 
What do the 


ibout living standards in Nig 


pictures 


Discussion Questions 


How do vou account tor the drive 


Since 


particular! 


Africa? 


tO incle pendence 
1945, bv so many colonies in 
2. Would vou say that Britain granted 
le pe ndence to Nigeria willing] Ol 
reluctantly? What is the reason for \ 


Britain's relations witl 
1 serve as a guide for othe: 


How can 
Kuro 


countries which have colonies in 








TOOLS for TEACHERS 





SOMALIA 
Feb. 15 in World W eek 


PAMPHLETS: 
Castagno, Jr. (Int'l Council, No 
1959, 25¢, Carnegie Endow 
International Peace, 345 East 46tl 
Street, New York 17, New York. So 
malia (Focus Vol. 6 No. 8), 1956, 15« 
American Geographical Society, Broad 
way at 156th Street, New York 32, Ne 
York. 


BOOKS: Inside Africa. by John Gr 
ther, $6.50 (Harper, 1955 Tropical 
Africa, by George H. T. Kimblk 
umes, $15.00 (Twentieth Century Fund 
Inc., 1960). The New Africa, by Ell 
& Attilio Gatti, $3.95 (Scribners. 1960 


ARTICLES: “Nomad Nat 
July 11, 1960. “Council ¢ 
Sovereign Somalia,” [ V. Revieu 
Aug. 1960. “Change and Conflict in the 
Horn of Africa,” by L. Silberman, For 
eign Affairs, July, 1959. “Three Trust 
Territories Prepare for Independence 
U.N Reviet, Sept., 1959. “Som viland 


Somalia 


' 
men 


Time 


itulates 


Prepares for Independence,” U. N. Re 
Sept., 1958. “New African Stat 
the Making,” | N. Revie 


1957 


vlieu 


luly 


FILMS: 
land 


1 
Saie Ol 


A Neu Somali 
sound, black & white 
United Nations Film 
Division, 42nd Street & Ist Avenue 
New York 17, New York. Shows the 

rk of the United Nations Advisory 
Council; development of a democratic 


government and judicial system 


Future for 
10 minutes 
free loan 


estab 
lishment of medical services ganiza 
tion of education, and development of 


ndustry and agriculture 


FILMSTRIPS: Somalia, 46 
olor, Herbert E. Budek Company, Inc 
Street, Hackensack, New 
Prepared by the American Ge 


frames 


324 Union 
Je rsey 
graphical Society. Problems that con 


front a country which is to become 


independent in 1960 and which com 
pletely lacks all necessary conditions for 
in independent economy. Shows life in 


the capital and the countryside 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


4. What major problems still face 
Nigeria as it builds its own future? 

5. Why are the Western powers and 
the Soviet bloc interested in Nigeria’s 
future? 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 18) 


Here is an account of a New York 
City teen-age theatre group which puts 
on musical revues before teen-age audi 
One of the 


group's objectives is to combat juvenile 


ences in community centers 


cle linque ney 


Things to Do 
World Week 


its teacher 


welcomes letters tron 


subscribers, describing stu 
cent civic projects 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 


(p. 19) 
Mark Hopkins, a great 
is the subject of a biographical 


World Week's Hall of Fame 


American ed 
ucatoi 


sketch in 


SCTICS 





Answers to Workbook, p. 20 
1. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Dag Ham 
marskjold; 2 Secretary General ot the 
United Nations; African colo 
nies which are trying to gain independenc« 


3-unrest in 


ind in African countries which recently be 
Africa is ; 
of the whole world; the 


came independent; 4-unrest in 
threat to the 
United Nations was forced to intervene in 
the troubled Republic of the 
Republic of the Congo 
Il. What Did You Read? 

Engl sh }-Islam Mosk m re ligion ): 1 
5-false; 6-Atlantic; 7-Prime Minister 
9-Lagos; 10-peanuts; 11 
14-October 1, 1960 


peace 
Congo 5 
l-largest; 2 


palm 
8-the Tropics; 
12-trne; 13-three 
15-(b 

Il. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-it 
powers in native rulers such 
Moslem emirs; it 
taxes collected by these authori 


vested large 


is tribal chieftains and 


used the 
ties to build schools, roads, and hospitals 
it encouraged Nigerians to study in Britain 
ind to apply for civil service jobs; it set up 
to prepare the way for 
2-Nigerian leaders have said 


i federal assembly 
independence 
that their country will try to remain neu 
tral in the Cold War, but most of them are 
pro-Western and anti-Communist. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 23 
[AIL/AIS|K/ABfe/s/kK/1 [mo] 
has ne hav hk 

N|O|W TIEIN 


B 
I 
G 











N 
OIN 
+ 
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Free 83 Films 


in 16mm sound 
to complement your teaching 


Order free-loan films now. Clip this entire 
ad or use Master Coupon on page 14-T. 


Date Desired 


ECONOMICS 
“EDDIE, INCORPORATED” 


How € € prise works 

clea shown by 
Eddie and his lemonade stand 
30 mir Color 


tour of America 

how our nation’s 

timulated by pri 
estments 


“A DAY OF LIVING” 


Color 


“THE WORLD ON 
YOUR DOORSTEP” 


rhe stor f one man and an 
dea that revolutionized per- 
onalized se ng 

yi mins 


Color 


“TROUBLE IN PARADISE” 


Vital classroom film. How to 
contro] inflation’s effects on 
our cost-of-living 
13'2 mins 


] “MR. O’FLYNN’S 
50-MILLION WHEELS” 


the trucking 
t keeps prod- 
ervices on the 


Color 


An insight int 
industry—how 


“SOUND PROGRESS” 


achievements in 
Narrated by Dr 


Aviation's 
the jet age 
Frank Baxter 
13'2, mir 


BP nna: 


“THE ROAD TO BETTER LIVING” 


The men who help finance 
local construction for com- 
munity betterment. Excellent 
for econornic and career 
guidance 


25 mins 


|] “LIFE INSURANCE—What it 
Means and How it Works” 
Produced expressly for class- 


room use as a teaching aid 
14 mins Color —or 


Color — 


Please schedule films checked above. If not 
available for date indicated, schedule for 
earliest date and advise 


Name 
School 


Address 


State . 
ST-21-2A 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA 


City Zone 


Branches: 


Ridgefield, N. J. LaGrange, fil. 
Broad at Eim 561 Hiligrove Ave. 


Dallas 2, 
1108 Jackson $t. 


San Francisco 3, 
799 Stevenson S$. 








| “Journalist,” 

















New Materials B 


THE BIG QUESTION—New 28- 
minute 16 mm sound film on career 
problems. Sponsored by N. Y. Life In- 
surance Company, film is available 
from Association Films, Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. Through a look 
at the career problems encountered by 
two juniors at “Central High School,” 
the film shows how young people and 
their parents may benefit from many 
counseling facilities available today. 
The youngsters talk with their school 





counselors, read articles about various 
| occupations, and visit people working 


in different job fields. 


TOMMY LOOKS AT SPACE—New 
19-minute color film makes a strong 
point that the 20th century’s newest, 
most glamorous and, perhaps, most re- 


warding careers—space scientist and as- 


tronaut—are open only to those young 
people willing to work hard in high 
school on subjects that qualify them 
for science courses in college. Arrange- 


| ments for school screening can be made 


through local B. F. Goodrich represent- 


atives. 


MACMILLAN CAREER BOOKS— 
New series of books, each dealing with 
a single profession, including: history 


and development, education and train- | 
ing, problems and rewards, future pros- | 


pects. Now available: “Professor,” by 
Fred B, Millett, and “Lawyer,” by Tal- 
bot Smith (each $3.50). Upcoming: 
“Architect,” “Engineer,” 
“Minister,” “Physician,” “Nurse,” and 
“Social Worker.” Order from: Macmil- 
lan, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CAREERS IN DEPTH SERIES—A 
new series on careers. Titles now avail- 
able ($2.95 and 160 pp. each) include: 
“Your Future in “—Advertising,” “—Ar- 
chitecture,” “—the Army,” “—Dentistry,” 
“—the Fashion World,” “—Optometry,” 
“—Real Estate,” “—Television.” Pub- 
lished by Richards Rosen Press, 13 E. 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


CAREER REPORTS-Series of guid- 


| ance films produced by the U.S. Army, 


directed at high school students who 
will not go on to college. These well- 
thought-out, carefully researched docu- 
mentaries cover such job fields as motor 
mechanics, law enforcement, construc- 
tion, electronics, metalworking, drafts- 
manship, electrical work, others. Avail- 
able on free loan to teachers and guid- 
ance counselors from: The Adjutant 
General, Dept. of the Army, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Attn.: AGSN. 
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Now You Can Get 
More Than Half of Your 


ATNO COST 
t 


YOU CAN NOW SAVE 24 TO % ON YOUR 
FAMILY VITAMINS. And HOW? Simply 
buy KOR-VAL vitamins. That's All. 


And there are many more values like these 
listed in Kor-Val’s new exciting catalog. And 
you can be SURE you're getting the best 
your money can buy. Because...the govern- 
ment sets the standards for vitamins... for 
your protection. We set the price for your 
benefit. Kor-Val gives you everything you 
want in vitamin value...the utmost in qual- 
ity any manufacturer can guarantee under 
strict government regulation. 

The Kor-Val Vitamins Catalog contains 
beneficial information on vitamins and min- 
erals. Why vitamins should be used as sup- 
plemental nutrition. Complete descriptions 
and uses of important vitamins, children’s 
formulas and many more pages of interest- 
ing facts concerning health. 





KOR-VAL COMPARABLE 
PRICE NAT. BRAND 
(Fair Trade 
Price) 


$9.45 


TYPICAL VALUES: 


IMPROVED THERAPEUTIC 

FORMULA WITH B12 

VITAMIN A 25,000 UNIT 
(100 caps.) 

VITAMIN C—250 mg. 
(100 tab.) 

9 VITAMINS PLUS B12 
(250 caps.) 


(100 caps.) 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 
(100 caps.) 


$3.25 
$ .75 $4.09 
$ .85 $4.08 


$3.45 $6.96 


$9.67 


$3.98 
$3.49 


$7.11 











SEND TODAY... now! for Kor-Val'’s FREE 

32-page catalog. The values you can get only 

through E. J. Korvette, one of 

the NATION’S LARGEST CHAIN 

OF DEPARTMENT STORES. 

< E. J. KORVETTE, Dept. 936 \: =» 
€-©9) 12 East 46th St,,N.Y.17,N.Y, 


E. J. KORVETTE, Dept. 936 
12 East 46 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Rush me Kor-Vai Vitamin Catalog at no cost. 
() Send Vitamins indicated. 


Please enclose check or money order. (Sorry, 
no C.0.D.'s) 


Name on 
ee 


C—O Zone 
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The Ideal Social Studies Classroom 


By GLEN F. OVARD 


HOUSANDS of social studies class 

rooms all over the nation have been 
built without consideration of the needs 
of a social studies program. Bare, box 
like classrooms have had to be adapted 
to fit not only the social studies, but 
many academic subjects of the curricula 
New classrooms can be specificall; 
planned for teaching 
However, even those classrooms alread) 
constructed can provide greater utility 
for a teacher by adjusting them fo 
better social studies teaching 

What are some of the 
which would bring present at 
social studies classrooms cl 
ideal? The facility 
sented herein are based upon 
research, available in gre: 
Planning Social Studies 
Secondary Schools. 

\ study of 
learning activities reveals 
nine basic areas within a 


social studies 


regu 


require 


modern 


classroom. These areas are 
tion area, primary teaching 
tin board display area, cre 
area, open display and ex! 
lockable display area, classrooi 
area, group planning-consultation 
and storage areas, 

The general purposes of 
and some of the specific facility require 
ments are: 
> Student Station Area. This 
designed to accommodate all 
in which the student participates from 
his desk. The student 
be portable tables with chairs (table siz 
2 x 4 feet seems to be most popular 
or single unit chair-desks. The writing 
surface should resist ink 


tivit 
ictivitte 


stations should 


pen il marks 


le ist 


and scratches, and should be at 

18 x 24 inches in size. The height 

the seat should generally be 15 

17 inches to accommodate the 

of sizes of pupils. 

> Primary Teaching Area 

designed for presentation 

through lecturing, 

filmstrips, dramas, debates, g 

entations, etc. The following 

should be available in each roo 
1. Chalkboard. The chalkboard should 

be of good quality, four feet wid 

within the yellow-green colo: 

and mounted 32 inches off the 


discussi 
up pres 
tac ilitie S 


range 
floor for 

* Planning Social Studies Fa 
Secondary Schools, by Glen Ovard 
Planning Laboratory, School 
Stanford Univ., Stanford, ( 


ilities for 


ior high and 34 inches off the floor 


high. 
rooms there should be 16 to 20 linear 
feet of chalkboard, while in junior high 


block on 


Sil ible 


ju 
for senio1 


In senior high class 


unified courses 24 feet is de- 


should 


and 


Teacher's Desk. The des} 
be at least 30 x 48 inches in size 
have at least three drawers (one of 
which will have a tray with compart 
tacks 


nents for clips rubber 


etc.) 


pms 
bands 

3. Flags and Flag Holders. There 
should be two flag holders, one on each 
side of the front of the room. Both a 
United States and a State flag should 
be provided. (It is not that 
the will be constantly 
Other 


department. 


assumed 
displayed 


flags should be available in the 


{. Maps, Charts, and Globes. Each 
om should be equipped with at least 
10 basic maps. These can be on a mul 
tiple spring roller, stand, or folded flat 
Charts and maps on history and govern 
nent should be in the rooms where these 
classes are taught. A 16 x 24 inch physi 
il political globe should be pre sented 
vailable 


al ic 


The department should have 


more charts posters 


man maps 
globes 

5. Audio-Visual Equipment. This 
quipment should be available through 
the departme nt, with overnight storage 


vom. If 


through 


facilities available in each 

teachers demonstrate the need 
extensive use, the equipment should be 
part of the room facilities. Each 


should be 


sound 


room 


equipped with two-way 


entral system equipment ind 
planned for present or eventual use of 


elevision 

6. Teaching Storage. This storag 
rea should provide for one coat closet 
file: drawers tor 
documents, flat 


i four-drawer legal 


posters maps, ove! 
shelves 


shelf 


visual 


sized pictures, etc.; adjustabl 
for models, artifacts, projects, et: 


] 


space and drawers for aualo 


equipment and materials; and ( ympart 
nents for outline maps and paper. If 
properly planned, 14 square feet of floor 
specific 


space 


, 
numbe! 


will be required. (Th 


and dimensions of drawers 

compartments, etc., together with draw 

ings of this 
h] 


publication 


available in the 


left, 


unit are 


cited at below 


> Bulletin Board Display 
bulletin board should be cork 
high quality material so that pins and 
tacks can be 


Area. The 


w other 


easily inserted and re 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


moved without leaving unsightly marks 
About twice as much tackboard as 
chalkboard is needed. Tackboard se« 
tions four feet wide are adequate ex 
cept near the display exhibit area where 
tackboard should extend from floor to 
ceiling, An 18-inch strip above the 
tront ot chalkboard 1S also needed. 

\ map display rail should be above 
or part of each chalkboard and _ tack 
board 

\ 4 x 4 foot section of one-eighth 
inch pegboard should be in each room 


> Open Display and Exhibit Area. Suf 
ficient floor space should be planned so 
that each room might have a display 
exhibit area where projects, artifacts 
and display items might be seen and 
handled. A 3 x 6 foot display table is 
needed. Smaller tables should be avail 


able for special purposes 


> Lockable Display Area. This display 
area is needed to display the many valu 
able 
pi ccs 
community if minimum protection from 
abuse is provided. The lockable display 
case should be at least x 4x 4 feet 
Shelves should be adjustable. It should 
be arranged so it can be viewed from 


artifacts, collections, and museum 


that would be available in the 


the outside, but arranged and locked 


from within the classroom 


> Classroom Research Area. This basic 
area should provide for individual and 
group research, The area should pro 
vide for 100-200 references; 6-10 peri 
6-10 pam 
phlets, plus a copy of each pamphlet 
used in the department; a classroom set 
of atlases, plus a comprehensive atlas 


odicals; classroom sets of 


a dictionary on a stand, plus several 
hand copies; space for weekly student 
newspapers; and a number of docu 
ments. A magazine rack and approxi 
mately 40 linear feet of shelf space are 
needed 

>» Creative Project Area. The creative 
project area should facilitate the mak 
ing of time lines 


maps, posters, dia 


Dr. Glen F. Ovard, an assistant pro 
fessor of education at Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah, has taught 
social studies in all grades from seven 
through 12. He is a former member of 
the Social Studies Curriculum Commit 
tee for the state of Utah and the board 
of directors of the Department of Social 
Studies of the Utah Education Associa 
tion. This article is based upon his 
doctoral dissertation 
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grams, models, etc. Since this area may 
not be in constant use by a teacher it 
should be planned so that two or more 
teachers might use it. This room should 
be soundproof, at least 6 x 12 feet in 
should have a 2 x 10 foot 
counter-work area; water, sink, and 
drinking fountain; towel dispenser and 
wastebasket; lockable storage for 
brushes, pens, pencils, lettering guides, 
poster paints, wheat paste, jars, poster 
paper, and butcher paper. A 
four-foot section of one-way glass vision 
strip the length of the room should pro- 
vide for easy supervision. The teacher 
able to see his students but 
not into the adjoining classroom 
which will also be utilizing this area. 

> Group Planning-Consultation Room. 
This small room, minimum size 6 x 8 


size. It 


muslin, 


should be 


sec 


MODEL SOCIAL 
For 


feet, is to be used for student planning, 
teacher-student counseling, practice 
rooms for group presentations, commit- 
tee work, and a teacher work space. 
This soundproof room should have a 
2 x 4 foot table, six folding chairs, three- 
foot section of tackboard, and the one- 
way glass vision strip for supervision 
purposes. 
>» Storage Areas. The storage facilities 
have been included above in the gen- 
eral area where they would be needed. 
The social studies classroom as de- 
scribed above will be useful to a teacher. 
It will be planned according to need. 
Each classroom will vary in size and 
shape depending on the type of program 
to be carried out and the architect's over- 
all plan. However, an example of how 
these areas and facilities might look in 


STUDIES CLASSROOM 
32 Pupils 





Planning- 
Consultation Room 





Work Counter and 
Storage Unit C 


Planning- 
Consultation 





: TACKBOARD 


‘ 





Creative- Project 


Room for 
Adjoining 


Room Classroom 











ENTRANCE 


7 EXIT N 





e 


TEACHERS 
DESK 


* 
TACKBOARD 
ON DOORS 





Teaching Storag 
Unit A 








CHALKBOARD 20' 
MAP RAIL 
18" STRIP TACKBOARD 





victioNaRyL. A__|Classroom Kesearch Unit 


ATLAS 








PUPIL STATION 


- 
* eS 4 
4 
bk— 48"— 
DISPLAY TABLE 


‘4 SMOCNIM ON UJI aeyoaMovi 


LECTERN 


(when desired) 


TACKBOARD 6' 
FLOOR TO CEILING 





=, ear el 
28 = 


Classroom: 28' x 30' ; Planning Consultation: 6' x 8’; 
Creative-Project: 6'x12' = TOTAL SQUARE FEET :924 


The areas and facilities recommended for the idea! social studies classroom might 
be arranged like those shown in this illustration of an ideal classroom setting. 
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a typical classroom setting is given in 
the illustration at left, below. 

As one plans new facilities or plans 
to improve present social studies class- 
rooms, the end result may not look like 
the example presented here. However, 
if the classroom is planned on the basis 
of aims and objectives, the curriculum 
to be taught, and the activities which 
are used to reach the objective, the ideal 
social studies classroom will become the 
standard of the present rather than the 
classroom of the future. 





errr 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
MATERIALS 


AFL-CIO TAPES—A number of 
tapes, with accompanying scripts, are 
available to teachers without charge 
(no postage, rental fee, or return) from 
the AFL-CIO, 815 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Titles of interest 
to social studies teachers include a 
series of eight tapes recorded at the 
AFL-CIO World Affairs Conference, on 
such topics as: “American Foreign Pol- 
icy,” “National Defense,” “Under-De- 
veloped Areas,” “The Berlin Crisis,” 
“Latin America,” “Far East,” “Africa 
and the Near East,” and “The Soviet 
Union.“ Featured are such speakers as: 
George Meany; Douglas Dillon; Dr. 
Ernest G. Grigg, chief of the Commu- 
nity Development Group of the U.N.; 
Prof. David N. Rowe of Yale; Prof. 
Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia; Wal- 
ter Reuther; Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
director of the International Seminar at 
Harvard; Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, for- 
mer head of U. S. Army Missile Agency. 
Also available: two interviews with 
Hyman Bookbinder, AFL-CIO legisla- 
tive representative, on “Politics and the 
AFL-CIO” and “Labor’s Program Is the 
People’s Program”; two interviews with 
Upton Sinclair; and “Politics—Dirty 
Business?,” featuring assistants of Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D-IIl.) and Sen. Clifford 
Case (R-N. J.). Running time of the 
tapes is between 8 and 13% minutes. 


WORLD AFFAIRS MATERIALS— 
Recent offerings available from World 
Affairs Materials, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y., include materials 
on Nigeria and four new filmstrips. The 
Nigeria materials: a color filmstrip, 
“Profile of Nigeria,” 50 frs., $6, with 
script; “Profile of Nigeria,” a 96-page 
book, $2.50; and “Nigeria—A Back- 
ground Paper,” a 22-page mimeo- 
graphed reference, 50 cents. The film- 
strips: “Education Around the World,” 
62 frs., b & w, $5, with script; “Beauty 
Around the World,” 60 frs., $5, with 
script; “Profile of Pakistan,” 50 frs., 
color, $6; and “Profile of Puerto Rico,” 
50 frs., color, $6. 
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NEWARK, DELAWARE 
President—John A. Perkins 
Schools of Agriculture, Arts & 
Science, Education, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Graduate Studies 
1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 
Summer Institutes and Workshops 
June 19-August I! 

For summer bulletin, write 


Director, SUMMER SCHOO! 











Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


EUROPE — Young Teachers 


See Europe tor Less with congenial young 

teachers & other young adults of your 

age & interests. Economical 6- to 12-week 
rips; $685 to $1495 all-expense Space 
nited! For details write 

AMERICANS ABROAD, INC., TRAVEL SERVICE 

94 University Sta.. Minneapolis 14, Minn. 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 
PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH. GERMAN 
OTHER MODERN Sl ANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


RVING PLACE NEW YORK 3. OW Y¥ 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Association Fims 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Please send following free-loan films on dates indicated 


Upper Grades: ECONOMICS: Eddie, Inc 
Day of Living World on Your Door 
step___ ; Trouble in Paradise Mr 
O’Flynn’s 50-Million Wheels Sound 
; Road to Better Living 
HISTORY: Letter to 
Unseen Journey 
; To Serve Living 
. CAREER GUIDANCE 


CPA 


Progress 

Life Insurance 
Moscow 
Christian Science 
Lifelines, U. S.A. 
Summer of Decision 
Morning for Jimmy 


Name 


Address 


(Write in after film title 
OUR WORLD NEIGHBORS 

; Liberia 
Bananas? Si, Senor! 
HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


; Menstruation 


Lower Grades 
African Rhythms Living 
Circle 

Eternal Gem 
How to Catch Cold 
OUR NATION: Eddie, Inc Morning 
for Jimmy Main 


tine U S A 


; Washington 
; Member of Family 
Pacemakers and Champions 


Blazers 








To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 


this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St. 


N.Y.C 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


MATERIALS 


_._1. AMERICANS ABROAD, p. 14-T 

Travel details on European tours 

2. ASSOCIATION FILMS, PP. St 11-T 

(See preview coupons on pages 
above) 

_3. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 7-T 

Summer school bulletin 

—_..4. CHARLES BESELER 
(See p. 19-T, Jan. 18 Teacher 
_5. BRITISH RAILWAYS 
“Planning literature See p. 5-T 
Teacher) 

——.6. P. F. COLLIER AND SON, pp. 2-T, 3-T 
Brochure and list of teaching aids—ind 
cate school or library affiliation 

_._.7. CORONET FILMS 

(See coupon p. 7-T, Jan. 18 Teache 

8. EDUCATIONAL STIMULI, p. 7-T 

Details on nation-wide con.petitive exami 

nations (grades 4-12) on current event 

English, foreign languages 

_—9. INDIANA UNIV., AUDIO-VISUAL DEPT 


Je 


Rental, Preview Purchase infor 


mation 
— 10. E. J. KORVETTE, p. 11-T 


Vitamin catalogue (see coupon 
Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address 


City___ ——e - 
This coupon valid for two nent 


1}. LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, p. 7-1 
Literature about school-tape program 
mation on classroom demonstration 

12. LINJEBUSS INTERNATIONAL, p. 6-T 
Brochure 

13. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 8-1 
Booklet, “‘Ontario for a Refreshing Voca 


tion 

14. SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS, p. 8-T 
Rules booklet 

15 TRANSLATION 
14-T 

Catalogue ST 

16. UNIV. OF DELAWARE, p. 14-1 
Summer school bulletin 

17. V-M CORPORATION, p. 6-T 
Additional information on Tape Re 
Slide Projector Synchronizer, ‘Aud 
ing Center’ proposal 


MAGAZINES WRITING 


PUBLISHING CO 


See Book Bazaar coupon, p. 5-T 

See Society fer Visual Education coupon, 
p. 16-T 

See Columbia Records 
Teacher, p. 3-T 

See Educator's Book Club coupon, Jan. 18 
Teacher, p. 2-T 


coupon, Jan. 18 


Grade 


__—No. of Pupils __ 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Books a 


FIND A CAREER IN EDUCA 
TION, by Frances Smith. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1960, 160 pp., 
2.70.) 

Chis is the 
“Find 
the co-operation of vocational consult 
ant Martin R. Katz. 

Both the 
are well qualified to write 





addition to the 
prepared with 


latest 
Career Series,” 


author and the consultant 
about the 
they have 


field. The 


and objec 


teaching profession becaus« 
in the 


adequate ly 


had W ide experience 


author covers 
tively all 
mentary through college 
and including education of the 
teaching 


teaching, from ele 


and adult edu 


areas ot 


cation 
vocational 
Executive jobs are treated briefly. 
Advantages and disadvantages of the 
profession are presented fairly and ac 
curately rhe 
characteristics needed by 


exceptional and 


author points out the 
a teacher but 
type of per 
teaching. A 
training re 


emphasizes that no one 
sonality 1S required for 
summary of the types of 
$ approximate cost leads 
more detailed 


information. An 


quire d iS well at 
the reader to other, 
sources fo complete 
index and bibliography add to the use 
fulness of the book. 

This book would make a valuable ad 
dition to the career literature in a junior 
or senior high school library and could 
also prove helpful to a college student 
a career in education. 

ANNA Vincinia Lockt 
Marshall H. S 
W. Va 


( onside ring 


Librarian, 
Huntington 


Reviews in Brief 
4 Teacher's Guide to Children’s 
Books, by Nancy Larrick (Merrill 
$4.95). A natural follow-up to Dr. Lar 
rick’s Parent’s Guide to Children’s Read 
ing of two years ago, this book includes 
bringing chil 
It has an an 
100 favorite 


specific suggestions for 
dren and books together. 
notated list of more than 
books for children. 


The Semisovereign People, by E. E 
Schattschneider (Holt-Rinehart-Win 
ston, $2.95). This is a highly-contro 
versial book by the author of the well 
Party Government. Tak 
calls “a realist’s view of 
America,” the Wesleyan 
professor offers this 


known study, 
ing what he 
democracy in 
political science 
definition: 
“Democracy is a competitive political 
system in which competing leaders and 
organizations define the alternatives of 
public policy in such a way that the 
public can participate in the decision 
making process.” This book is well 
worth the attention of history and civics 


teachers 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





nist ook and 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown ore current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 2, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Witness: Simulated probe of the late 
Huey P. Long, former Governor of 
Louisiana and U.S. Senator, assassi- 
nated in 1935 after a demagogic career. 
Clifton James stars. 

Fri. Feb. 3, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “A Penny for Your 
Thoughts,” story of a timid bank clerk 
who finds himself suddenly able to 
know others’ unspoken thoughts. 

Sun., Feb. 5 (NET—check local educa- 
tional television station) NET Drama 
Festival: “The Death of Socrates” and 
“A Dancer’s World.” Last in the series 
of dramatic productions by the BBC 
and, today, the CBC. Today: A drama- 
tization of the trial and death of 
Socrates. Second part of the program 
is the WQED presentation of Martha 
Graham discussing her ideas on dance. 

Mon., Feb. 6, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Americans: “The Regular.” Historically 
authentic scenes of life in Union army 
camps as described in Henry Steele 
Commager’s “The Blue and the Gray.” 
Drama about the difficulties of recruit- 
ment for the Union forces. 

Tues., Feb. 7, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Jean Anouilh’s 
romantic comedy, “Time Remembered,” 
starring Dame Edith Evans, Christopher 
Plummer, and Janet Munro. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Story of Love 
(Premiere): “A String of Beads,” 
adapted from the story by Somerset 
Maugham by Steven Gethers, starring 
Jane Fonda, Chester Morris, Glenda 
Farrell, and George Grizzard. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Feb. 3, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Tele- 
phone Hour: “Almanac for February,” 
observation of big dates in February— 
the premiere of Seotuwtats “Rhapsody 
in Blue,” Victor Herbert's birthday, 
Valentine’s Day, and the birth of vaude- 
ville—with Polly Bergen, Carol Law- 
rence, Roberta Peters. 

Sat., Feb. 4, 2:00 p.m. (Texaco-Metropol- 
itan Network; check local affiliate) Met- 
ropolitan Opera: Verdi's “Il Trovatore.” 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Alfred Wallenstein conducts 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 85 in B flat 
major (“La Reine”); Stravinsky’s Vio- 
lin Concerto with Zvi Zeitlin, soloist; 
and Beethoven's Symphony No. 3 in E 
flat major (“Eroica”). 

Sun., Feb. 5, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC 
Opera Company: Beethoven's opera, 
“Fidelio” (Repeat). Cast includes John 
Alexander, Judith Raskin, and Irene 
Jordan in the title role. English ver- 
sion by Joseph Machlin. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Perspective: 
“Image of America.” Dr. Graham C. Wil- 
son explains how American novels, 
tourists, and movies affect our national 
image abroad 

(NET) Layman’s Guide to Modern Art: 
“Modern Art and Old Techniques.” 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., demonstrates the 


relationship between the artist’s in- 
dividual technique and his personal 
views of the world around him. 

(NET) Casals Master Class: Two mas- 
ter students in a performance of two 
Bach suites for cello. 


Mon., Feb. 6, 5:30 p.m. (CBS) Invitation 


to Learning: John Locke’s “Civil Gov- 
ernment,” second in the new series on 
“Defending Democracy.” 


HISTORY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Feb. 5, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Meet 


the Professor (Premiere): Dr. Harold 
Taylor, former president of Sarah Law- 


Henry J. Kaiser will discuss company- 
backed health plan on “The Business 
of Health.” CBS Reports will telecast 
Thurs., Feb. 2, 


10 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


rence College and author of several 
books on American education, inter- 
views academic guests and narrates 
each program. Today’s guest: Henry 
Steele Commager, professor of history, 
Amherst College. “Saturday Review” 
critic Robert Lewis Shayon, television 
playwright Alvin Boretz, and TV doc- 
umentarian Elliott Baker prepare out- 
line scripts for the series best suited 
to each teacher’s individual talents as 
judged by several exploratory visits 
with each guest. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, “Meet the Professor” offers the 
teacher an opportunity to compare 
methods and ideas with professional 
experts. Senior students headed for 
college can preview what lies ahead. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Before the 
telecast, identify the two men appear- 
ing on the first program. What trend in 
modern higher education does Dr. Tay- 
lor represent? Why is Dr. Commager 
well-known? 2. Dr. Commager teaches 
history in a relatively small college. 
What are the comparative advantages 
of a large university and a small col- 
lege? What are the comparative ad- 
vantages for the student of history? 3. 
What did you observe in the telecast 
of Dr. Commager’s teaching methods? 
How does this compare with the way 
you have studied history in school? 4. 
Summarize Dr. Commager’s ideas about 
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education as revealed on “Meet the 
Professor.” 5. What do you think is the 
value of studying history? Did the pro- 
gram offer you new insights into the 
meaning of education and history? 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: “Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The Early Years” (Repeat). 
A one-hour edition of the widely- 
acclaimed dramatization of Lincoln's 
early life by the late James Agee, Pul- 
itzer Prize author. Cast includes Royal 
Dano, Joanne Woodward, Marian Sel- 
des, and Jack Warden. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Ireland—The Tear and the 
Smile.” Part II in a two-part study by 
novelist Elizabeth Bowen, featuring in- 
terviews with Brendan Behan, Sean 
O’Faolain, President Eamon De Valera, 
Siobhan McKenna, Sybil Connolly. 

10 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Reports: “The 
Business of Health,” about the medi- 
cal plan controversy. Spokesmen for 
the medical profession, unions, and 
public include Leonard W. Lawson, 
president-elect of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Henry J. Kaiser of 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan, and 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president. 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) American Album—The 
Lincoln Story: “Nancy Hanks.” Part of 
the complete series on Lincoln by the 
late James Agee. (See “Omnibus” en- 
try above for one-hour edited version.) 

(NET) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “Rat Alley.” Cartoonist Daniel 
R. Fitzpatrick, host Joseph Passoneau, 
and sociologist-sheriff Joseph Lohman, 
talk about the Fitzpatrick cartoons on 
crime and corruption. 

(NET) Main Street: “The Sacramento 
River.” Folk songs, photos, film clips, 
maps, and sketches illustrate the his- 
tory of transportation on this river. 

(NET) Presidential Press Confer- 
ences: Available to NET affiliates in 
their entirety, as opposed to edited ver- 
sions on commercial networks. 


Mon., Feb. 6, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Close- 


Up!: “X-Pilot,” documentary study of 
a test pilot and his new plane—the first 
space rocket ship, X-15. 


Thurs., Feb. 9, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Purex 


Special for Women: “The Single 


Woman,” a documentary drama. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Feb. 4, and Sun., Feb. 5, 12:30 p.m. 


(ABC-TV; N.Y.C. does not carry Sunday 
show.) Pip the Piper: Saturday, “Sunk- 
en Treasure Day.” Sunday, “Clowns.” 
1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: Living Speed—on metabolism. 
8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 
ver: “Beaver’s Old Buddy.” 


Sun., Feb. 5, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 


the Menace: “Dennis and Saxophone.” 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station) What’s New: Hobby ex- 
hibits on Sports Studio; Not-Se-Hard- 
ware Store: friction; different outlines 
on Japanese Brush Painting. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Feb. 5 (NET—check local educa- 


tional television station) Two for Phys- 
ics: “Atoms and Orbits.” Every device 
from horseplay with a swinging bucket 
of water to a rare film clip of Ruther- 
ford himself expounding his theory of 
atomic structure enliven this series on 
modern physics. 


Mon., Feb. 6, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 


nental Classroom: Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Prof. Frederick Mosteller. 
Tues. and Thurs.: Sessions for Teach- 
ers, Problems, and Review with Dr. Paul 
Clifford. Today’s lesson: Counting ar- 
rangements of objects—formulas for 
permutations. Feb. 8: Combinations: Feb. 
10: Permutations of things that are not 
all different. 


Tues., Feb. 7, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expedi- 


tion!: (Local) Los Angeles, for instance, 
plans a series on its exploding city 
called “The Fastest-Growing Metropolis 
in the World.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





DRAMATIZE the Adventure 
of Reading and Appreciating 


American Literature 


The Development of the 
American SHORT STORY 


Characters come alive! Settings become real! Moods, emotions that 
each author created are captured 

CHALLENGE YOUR STUDENTS. Wonderful color pictures with spark- 
ling narration. Big, new worlds of interest and understanding for 
your students as authors’ purposes, attitudes and feelings unravel 
in vivid characterizations, vital themes! 
All well-known works of famous authors. ..selected to show short- 
story as literary type, tracing its development. 


Grades: 9 thru 12 


Full Color 


Exciting presentation heightens enjoyment of short story study, creates deeper interest in 
good literary form and a taste for more! 


AUTHORITATIVE, Author: Joan Smutny, Director of the Education Division, National 
High School Institute, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., and formerly English 
teacher at New Trier High School, Winnetka, Ill. MASTERFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Famous Chi 
cago illustrator Felix Palm painstakingly researched each literary detail 


PROFESSIONALLY NARRATED. Rich voice of Maurice Copeland, nationally known radio ind 
television personality, on 33144 rpm record 
in your classroom ... to evoke 


Here's the finest, fastest way to build a “literary fire 


genuine enthusiasm from your students! 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT 
Describes unique content and treatment of 
Modern Short Story, dividing it into 3 basic 
types: 1. Satire, evident in works of James 
Thurber and Ring Lardner; 2. Realism of 
John Steinbeck and Ernest Hemingway; 
3. Psychological approach employed by 
William Faulkner and Conrad Aiken. Effect 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 
\s a literary form. Beginnings in America 
Three basic worlds it portrays: 1. Fantasy, 
humor... Washington Irving; 2. Emotions 
and attitudes . . . Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
}. Horror, the supernatural, and the detec- 
tive . Edgar Allan Poe. Traces total de- 
velopment of short story as America’s most 


popular literary type, with examples from 
these authors. 28 frames. 


L146 I1R—with record & guide..... $9 
LATE 19TH and EARLY 20TH 


of magazines and paperbacks in builcling 
short story popularity. 34 frames. 


Li46 3R—with record & guide...........:-c0+ $Y 
INTERPRETATION and EVALUATION 


CENTURY DEVELOPMENT 

Four more worlds in developing American 
short story form described: |. Regional in- 
terest... Bret Harte; 2. Realism Hamlin 
Garland, Stephen Crane, Ambrose Bierce 
and Jack London; 3. Individual emotions 
and attitudes . Henry James; 4. Humor 
and sympathy for the common man 
O’Henry. Beautiful story scenes breathe 
real life into class discussion! 32 frames. 
L146 2R—with record & guide........... $9 L146 4R—with record & guide 


L146 1SR—two filmstrips above with narrations 
on record & guide... $15 


Complete DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 
146 SR—Set of 4 filmstrips, two 33.5 rpm records, narrations back to back, & guide 


of the SHORT STORY 

Basic techniques for analyzing a short story: 
statement of plot, analysis of character, set- 
ting, mood. Author's purpose judged for 
universality of his ideas, individuality of his 
treatment. Uses story material presented in 
Filmstrips 1, 2, and 3 to illustrate each point 
discussed . . . enriches appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the story. 32 frames. 


L146 2SR—two filmstrips above with narrations 
on record & guide 


L $27 
Pet ALL ORDERS SHIPPED THE SAME DAY RECEIVED oem en on eee en om any 
I SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. i 


1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept.l21 
FILL IN NUMBERS HERE CORRESPONDING TO TITLES DESIRED 


() Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL. 
Suggested billing date 


t enclose $-_ 
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